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THE PEASANTRY OF WALES. 


Tuat the improvement of the condition of the poor should be an 
object of unceasing exertion, no one will deny ; but, when we come 
to consider the means, we differ as widely with those who fear 
their advance in knowledge, as with those who would preclude 
them from all holier hopes: we regard Mr. Southey as the repre- 
sentative of one class, and Mr. Robert Owen as that of the other. 
We by no means intend to assert that either of these gentlemen 
have broadly and unequivocally avowed, even to themselves, the 
principles that we allude to. ‘There are strong indications in the 
tone and demeanour of both, that they are blinded to the real 
purport and tendency of their own speculations: this we are bound 
to premise, impressed as we are with the good intentions of both. 
There is a peculiarity common to Mr. Southey and Mr. Owen, that 
they choose to utter their dark sayings in such an ambiguity of 
words and incidents, that it is often a matter of no small difficulty 
to impute to them the obnoxious sentiments that are actually con- 
a to your own mind; like the heroes of the Iliad, they gene- 
rally have the chance of escaping from close conflict under a cloud. 


We shall begin with Mr. Southey, whose fancy it is to develope 
all his opinions in a sort of familiar conversation with the ghost 
of Sir Thomas More. This spiritual personage makes his appear- 
ance before the Laureate, as he is ruminating in his study on the 
affairs of the nation, and a marvellously singular goblin he turns 
out to be: he has no dread of cock-crowing, no love of midnight, 
but, with that regard for attention to domestic arrangements which 
characterized him while living, he takes a walk with his host at a 
seasonable hour, makes a survey with him of the lakes and moun- 
tains of Keswick, and disputes with him on the way, ‘‘de omni 
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reason, and let its conceptions be associated only with what is pure 
and lofty in our nature. 

The grand principle inculcated throughout the whole of thi 
voluminous conference with the apparition of the decapitated 
Chancellor, is that the times we have fallen on can boast fa 
less of virtue and happiness than the middle ages. It ts 
somewhat extraordinary that, amidst all his romantic dreams 
of the virtues and happiness of those ages, it never should hay 
occurred to Mr. S, to ask himself, “‘ Supposing all this per- 
fectly true, what has the world to gain by the discovery? si 7. 
posing the change from the pastoral state to the agric ultural, 
thence to the manufacturing system, has tended progressive ‘ to 
deteriorate our pepulation, ‘does Mr. S. conceive that bis pictures 
of woe and demoralization would have had any influence in any 
age or nation of the world, in inducing men to despise their na- 
tional interest’ does he expect to find the citizens of Manchester 
or Birmingham will assume the crook at his command, and leave 
their steam-engines to the French and to the Americans? Had Mr 
Southey pointed out some ettectual method of infusing a purer 
spirit of morality among our mechanics, his paintul speculi 1410S 
would have assumed some value: like anatomical experiments, 
though a laceration of human feelings, they would have been tor 
the eventual moral health of society. It is nota little remarkable 
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that any writer of the —— dav should have been soe lit tthe in the 
secret of his own poetical associations, as to look be ck with seri- 
ous re eret to th 1c © arly aces s of E _ nd. Thu is th adul lt, as | he ad- 
vances in life, gradually forgets the eal misery of a public school: 
memory, deceitful as hope, gives a ge of interest even to the 
pe unishments he endured; and at last, when he has sunk into “the 
thin and slippered pantaloon,” he looks back with complacency on 
“those happiest days of his life.” ; 

Itis a dream of our youth, that what are called the days of chi- 
valry were dignified by the continual exercise of all the virtues that 
elevate human nature, and the upholding of such a moral standard 
no doubt has its use in giving a fervor and imaginativeness to 

better feelings. But, when the shadowy fabric of a poet's 


brain ts attemptec he o be made the basis, not of a vision, but of our 
moral hopes and fears, it ‘ania es B high time to search deeply iuto 
the sul stance ot ti ID gs. Now lt ink we shall t rt) d th: wt the tone 


of moral feeling that exists in Walter Scott, Sh akspe Are, and 
Spenser, though possessing some features in common with the 
more ancient chivalry, which it professes to imitate, ts in reality far 
above it in real depth and purity, As it was observed of Socrates, 
that he brought Morality — n from the clouds to dwell among 
nen, soit may be said of Sir Walter, that he has made the prin 
ciples of chivalry to harmonize with the associations, and purity 
the sentiments, of modernjtimes. On the other h and, it has been 
imputed to Lord Byron, that he has attempted to invest vice with 
similar hues of interest: this is no doubt true, but it was in the 
very strain that Lord Byron has occasionally otfended against the 
sense of his age, that the troubadour of the Anglo-Normans uni- 
formly addre ssed his contemporaries. We cannot tind a better 
specimen of the manners of those seraphic ages, than in the details 
of the proceedings of the ‘* Court of Honour.” This very grave 
tribunal seemed to contemplate the loves of married ladies only: 
in its technical phraseolog ‘y, the lady’s husband is generally ho- 
noured with the title of * Jealo sy,” **Cruelty,” or some other 
such benign epithet. We may be told, no doubt, that there is 
much of this to be attributed to the playful imagination of a tan- 
tastic age: be it so; the tone and temper of an age is judged of 
as muc h is its phantasies as by its wisdom ; indeed, more so; for 
the latter is the property of a few, the former of every one. Nor 
is it to be for: gotten that this very state of manners exists in 
Italy at the present moment, and is —— with as much lenity 
as it was by the judges of the ‘Courts o * Honour.” To the 
poets of later times, the merit is due of see ne the popular 
taste incapable of connecting with poetical associauons heroes 
without dignity, and heroines without chasuty. But what does 
Mr. Southey s say to the delineation of manners in the pages ol 
the Father of English poetry: itas quite obvious that adultery wus 
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in Chaucer’s day, as in the ‘‘ Court of Honour,” a jest; or, rather, 
that it was looked upon, as duelling is in our days, with a mixed 
feeling, as not quite right, but still as an amazingly interesting 
transgression. 

The information that we possess of the condition of the lower 
orders during these times, is necessarily less distinct than of that 
of their superiors, but many of the pictures that Chaucer gives us 
of the licentiousness of his times are taken from the lower orders. 
In fact, it would have been somewhat extraordinary if the laws of 
the ‘* Court of Honour” had been a dead letter to the bondsman: 
knowledge and virtue, like Milton’s angels, find most difficulty in 
the descent, but the vices of an aristocracy never pass unimitated. 
We sincerely sympathize with Mr. Southey in his, sorrow for the 
depravity that sometimes prevails in manufacturing districts; but, 
after the prominent features of ancient English manners we have 
just alluded to, we think there are few who will believe that vice 
can abound in any corner of the island so much as it did when it 
was the theme of song and romance in the cottage and the baronial 
hall. That wherever there exists a teeming population, there will 
be much crime, is possible enough; but it is by no means esta- 
blished that there is more crime amongst the manufacturing popu- 
lation than the agricultural, if we look to their numbers, instead 
of the extent of country they respectively inhabit. At any rate, 
the sense of decency and of the meum ‘and tuum exists in the 
darkest haunts of depravity; the most degrading passions of 
human nature are not admitted to a sort of conventional homage ; 
the example of Robin Hood and Little John are not reverenced 
above the eighth Commandment, nor the decrees of the “‘ Court of 
Honour” above the seventh. But there is another view of this 
question which will suggest itself to a reflecting mind: the lower 
ranks of English were mere slaves, the appendages of the soil: 
this condition was originally imposed on them by the Norman 
Conquest, and the distinction of conqueror and conquered conti. 
nued almost as long as that of master and slave: this has been 
proved beyond a doubt by M. Thierry. Now, to talk of the advan- 
tages of this system, is to eulogise slavery in the abstract. 

Mr. Southey is terrified with the fear of wars, famine, and pesti- 
lence; and why ? 2? ~We can see no reason that he adduces, except 
that famine and pestilence did occur in remote times, and we are 
but men like those who were thus afflicted. Such reasoning as 
this somewhat partakes, we are sorry to say, of that culpable 
spirit of despondency that this amiable man, in another part of his 
volume, so properly, yet so inconsistently censures, But how is 
this very apprehension of the approach of evils, merely because 
they have not appeared since Mr, Southey’ Ss imaginary era of bliss 
and virtue, to be reconciled with his notions of the advantages ot 
the times when they undoubtedly did exist ? and, still more, how 
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completely does this fact disprove his impression that the poorer 
class of society then enjoyed healthier food or a happier frame of 
mind? Famine, and its fearful attendant pestilence, necessarily 
commenee amongst the lower ranks of society, and occurred by 
no means unfrequently in the middle ages in every country. Now, 
the cause of these dreadful visitations is repeatedly stated to have 
been the loss of the harvest, either by the inclemency of the sea- 
sons or the ravages of war. In the present state of commerce, the 
cause cannot operate, why then are we to entertain a fear of the 
effect? The fact is well ascertained, that a bad harvest in one 
country is almost uniformly contemporaneous with an abundant 
crop in another: the present extensive intercourse between the 
remotest nations enables the country visited with temporary steri+ 
lity to repair its deficiencies by purchasing the superabundant 
produce of its neighbours, with the capital accumulated in the 
days of its previous fertility. And is it not the wisest course to 
hail this result with gratitude and confidence, as one of the many 
arrangements by which Providence announces that nations, as well 
as individuals, shall enjoy his favor just in proportion as they 
progress in the spirit of peace, mutual aid, and forbearance. 
Mr. Southey has produced no authority whatever for his opinion 
that the lower orders, i.e. the miserable serfs who were tied down 
to the soil, lived mainly on animal food; nor is the fact so material 
to the argument as he supposes it. It is undoubted that nations 
are strong just in proportion as they are civilized: now, most un- 
civilized nations are hunters, and live almost exclusively on animal 
food: and yet the Englishman stands above them, and, on the 
average, keeps his place at the top of the scale. Has Mr. Southey 
ever been amongst the beautiful and athletic peasantry of 
Merioneddshire ? 

But we are digressing, and must return from the romance of 
history, or rather from the romance of morality, to its prose ; 
for our transition is from Mr. Southey to our countryman, 
Robert Owen. Before, however, we take leave of Mr. Southey, 
we must notice one expression in his volumes for which he 
has been censured, perhaps, too sternly: he speaks of the 
religious freedom of the press as ‘f a fashionable doctrine.” 
It certainly must be admitted, however, that there is somewhat 
too much of levity in this for the solemnity of the subject; and 
we confess, moreover, that we cannot reconcile with Christianity 
the slightest interference with liberty of conscience. The injunc- 
tion of our Lord to his disciples, to do good to those who hated 
them, and pray for those who should persecute them, is a precept 
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purely affecting their conduct to unbelievers, and those, too, who 
added persecution to unbelief. If this was the spirit of Christianity 
in its weakness, does it need the secular arm now? We take our 


leave of Southey with unfeigned respect for his talents and en- 
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dowments, and we are proud to remember that they will ever be 
associated with the annals of Wales: if we have differed with him 
in opinion, we trust we have not deviated from the courtesy that 
is due even to the errors (as we deem them) of so distinguished a 
person. If we have differed from him in his distorted views of 
the condition of past generations, our readers will readily believe 
us that we are quite as little prepared to see, in the visionary de- 
clamation of Mr. Owen, the assurance of an earthly elysium. If 
we condemn Mr. Southey for his appeal to extinct superstitions, 
our hopes are by no means elevated by the promises and prophe- 
sies of our fantastic but well-meaning countryman, Robert Owen. 


It has been remarked that some men are so innately virtuous, 
that their virtue remains proof against the worst speculative 
opinions. Such aman was Epicurus; such, perhaps, were some 
of the French philosophers of the last century; and such is 
Mr. Owen. Good intentions, however, will not secure a man the 
support or the countenance of the best and wisest of his generation, 
if the principle pursued involve a plea and justification of every vice. 
Has Mr. Owen had no experience of this? Did he find that the 
good, the virtuous, were those who hung most fondly on his voice 
when he preached the golden age of happiness and virtue in the 
great Babylon? did he find that it was such men who hailed 
his alleged discovery ,of the irresponsibility of man with enthu- 
siastic applause? Was it not, rather, the apostate minister of the 
Gospel, the disingenuous perverter of all historical truth, the 
pander and the apostle of all that is loathsome and degrading in 
our nature ? And were not brutal jest and clamour raised to drown 
the voices of all who attempted to speak in a temper of moderation ¢ 
All these things may be but as drops of water on the furnace of his 
zeal, but fools learn wisdom from experience, and wise men are 
fools when they despise it. Has he not yet seen enough to convince 
him, that, if you furnish men with a plea for every depravity, they 
will employ it? Canute had just as much power to curb the billows 
as Mr. Owen’s voice to arrest the headlong dance of wild and 
chaotic passions that he would let loose. * 


* We have thrown our remarks on Mr. Owen’s grand arcanum into a 
note, as the subject may be too abstruse for the general reader. 

Mr. Owen's whole system is founded on a sophism; for, having been 
misled by it himself, we do not blame him; but we venture to think that 
a gentleman who professes to confute every existing system of every 
existing science, should have paid a little attention to the works of the 
most profound philosopher of his age,—Professor Stewart. ‘This writer 
points out the real nature of the borrowed fallacy of which Mr. Owen is 
soenamoured, It consists in employing the word motive, ina sense in 
which no one uses it when applied to the mind; the motives of the mind 
are, in fact, objects of pursuit selected by the mind itself; and when aman 
is said to act from bad motives, we consider bim as having made evil 
voluntarily his aim, Our consciousness intuitively and nr sistably 
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it has been suggested that Mr. Owen’s original idea of his 
system was derived from a colony of religionists in America; it 
does not seem improbable that this was the case, and that, in adopt- 
ing it, he overlooked the principle to which the system owed its 
coherence. The whole history of the world, says Goéthe, is that 
of the contest between belief and unbelief, and the definition is 
more accurate than it at first appears to be, for superstition itself 
may, in many periods of the world, be traced to Infidelity, so little 
of truth is there in the idea that irreligion eventually enlightens 
mankind in any way. An age of atheism 3 is generally followed by 
one of the grossest superstition. The sophistry of Epicurus, in 
ancient Rome, only prepared the way for the impure rites of Egypt. 
This lesson is fearfully de picted i in the lamentation of the last of 
the Romans over the fallen virtues of his country; at the same time 
that he complains that ‘every garden is o’errun with gods,” he 
emphatically enjoins a belief ina superinte nding Providence, and a 
state of future retribution. The same melancholy truth has been 
portrayed in the fortunes of a neighbouring nation in our own 
time. The destruction of every vestige of Christian worship pre- 
pared the way for superstitions more hateful than those of Phrygia 
or Otaheite; the scoffers at gospel morality bowed down to the 
Goddess of reason: and it ts in this same country, that the 
quackeries of animal magnetism find a ready reception amongst 
the opulent and the learned. 


There is a lesson in all this to those who will consider it dispas- 
sionately; the inference is but too plain, that religion cannot be 
banished from the mind of man. But, if its better influences are 
spurned, it will become a curse and degradation; the golden chain 
that binds us to the throne of God may be broken, and it will re- 
unite, but it will be with the car of idols; he who despises the 
fountain of living waters, will thirst for the phantom mirage of the 
desert. It has “been profoundly remarked by Professor Stewart, 
that the absurdities which are sometimes found associated with 
religious feelings, so far from being a just ground for a cold and 


imposes on us the idea of a power of choice between objects suggested to 
us by our reason, and a power of sucha nature that we are mor ally respon- 
sible tor its exercise. Such is the fact, and itis a question purcly of fact. 
The origin of this absurd fallacy, as is observed by the gre at authority 
before alluded to, is the quibble of applying in their literal signification 
terms taken from matter, and used metaphorically of the mental facul- 
ties?’ Thus it is taken for granted that a mental motive is mechanical, 
like motion given to a stone by a blow. Again, ithas been argued, that, 
as men placed in similar cireumstances act generally ina pretty similar 
manner, analogy leads us toa strong probability that the mind exercises 
no moral volition; as if the sort of probability or analogy on which 
phy sical speculation i is built were the surest guide to let us know what is 
going on in our own minds! Oras if all the probabilities in the world 
could disprove what we know asa certain fact, or contradict our conse lous- 
ness when the fact inquire “lf into ts simply —of what are we conscious’ 
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contemptuous scepticism, only evince how deeply those feelings 
must be impli inted in the original frame of man, which influenc: 
men even in contradiction to their other faculties. The celebrated 
aphorism of Lucretius, that terror first suggested the idea of a God 
to the mind of man, is a contradiction in terms; terror Implies an 
object of terror ; we cannot fear any thing till we have an idea of 
its existence. It is, in fact, utterly impossible to maintain that the 
idea of a spiritcould in any way have been derived from the mate al 
world around us. Noris fear the natural aspiration of the heart to 
a higher order of being; fear is most deeply stamped in those reli- 
gions which have proceeded from the wild and reckless imaginations 
of men: such was the religion of Thor and Odin, such is that of 
the enlightened and ingenious Hindoo, and such is that of ancient 
Greece, which philosophers of our own country have not scrupled, 
in the madness of infidel fanaticism, to eulogise and regret. 


That Mr. Owen is a man of the best possible intentions we 
should be the last to disbelieve ; it is because we feel interested 
in his welfare, because we share a common country, nay, the 
minutest early associations with him, that we regret to see so much 
honest exertion misapplied. Succeed, as he at present proceeds, 
we believe he never can; and, if our anticipations should be dis- 
appointed, we shall tremble at his success. The practical result 
of his system is, as it appears to us, to destroy all the softer 
emotions and pleasures of domestic life, by destroying all domestic 
privacy. 

Having said thus much of the views of others, we shall now 
endeavour to convey our own. Any general measure of home or 
foreign colonization it does not lie within the compass of this essay 
to consider r, nor do we believe that any such measure is necessary 
with regard to Wales. Whatis chiefly required, is some ¢ xpedie nt 
for preserving our peasantry from losing all sense of inde- 
pendence, and to keep alive in them some resemblance to the 
delicacy and prudence of their superiors, Could we communicate 
to the peasant those feelings of self-respect that induce the 
gentleman to make almost any sacrifice rather than become a 
peasant, there can be little doubt that the peasant would make 
equal struggles to avoid sinking from a peasant into a pauper 
Now, if we carefully analyze the feelings that make us most 
repugnant to a loss of caste, we shall find that the principal of the 
ingredients that constitute this aversion, even in the most unedu- 
cated of the higher ranks, is the fear of mental degradation ; the 
dread of being “doom dl to pass through life with men of narrow 
views and coarse prejudices, of exchanging the society of genius 
for a commun.on with vulgarity and supersti! ion. It is this feel- 
ing which, invarious shé apes, influences every class of the commu- 
nity that is in any sense intellectual, which 1 imposes On the educated 
man the self-restraint that distinguishes him from the illiterate ; 
and it is from the absence of this feeling that improvident expen- 
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diture and premature marriages are universal amongst the lower 
orders. 

The very nature of this comparison must itself suggest a pallia- 
tive, if not a remedy, for the evil: extend the light of education 
to our peasantry, and there is every reason to believe that their 
minds must become imbued with the same love of independence 
that distinguishes those who already possess that blessing; we 
may fairly infer that feelings must gradually and unconsciously 
arise in them akin to those of the volumes they peruse, and of 
those orders in society of whose sentiments the press is the mani- 
festation. 

It must be admitted that the vices of the wealthy must influence 
the vulgar mind, as an example, incalculably more often than their 
virtues. ‘The poorer classes are often the ministers and spectators 
of the profligacy of their superiors; but secret efforts of benevo- 
lence are unknown to them ; and the man of pure and reflecting 
mind is too apt to turn fastidiously away from all intercourse with 
the vulgar. It is not to be wondered at then, that the latter 
should pronounce all above them to be actuated exclusively by 
motives of mean self-interest, and, in imitation and revenge, 
should avail themselves of the poor laws to bring ruin on their 
superiors, and shameful bondage on themselves; that they 
should look on the most disinterested efforts on their behalf with 
suspicion and misanthropic thankfulness. A very limited know- 
ledge of literature suffices to save the human heart from this 
undiscriminating uncharitableness. The higher ranks enjoy a 
personal intercourse with the virtuous and enlightened men 
of the age; but the press enables even them to appreciate many 
an example of retiring excellence, and it affords them the in- 
fluence of every noble sentiment that ever animated mankind. 
It may safely be considered then, that, to the peasant, this pre- 
servative of his principles from the effects of local licentiousness Is 
indispensable ; to him it is the only means of showing knowledge 
and virtue united. 


Our readers may smile, as many have smiled before, at the idea 
of the taste of literary cobblers ; but we beg leave to remind them 
that there is a wide difference between literary enjoyment and 
literary knowledge. It is not, in fact, the communication of any 
new gift to the people, but it is merely imparting to them what 
they formerly possessed,—the influence of the higher order of 
feeling that belongs to their superiors.” It is generally admitted 
that the intercourse of the master and his servants, in agricultural 
districts, is much more restricted, and less confidential than it used 
to be; in manufacturing districts this sympathy seems to have no 
existence. The press, therefore, must renovate, and it will, perhaps, 
more perfectly supply the influence of a purer grade of sentiment 
to the labouring classes of society. 
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Knowledge is not virtue; but the phrase is a trite one, that idle- 
ness is the mother of vice. Though knowledge will not necessa- 
rily make a man virtuous, the love and the pursuit of it must 
anticipate many temptations to vice that otherwise would occur, 
and wean man, by the mere force of his imagination, into a disgust 
for grossercrimes. Pride, scepticism, and discontent, are the evils 
generally imputed to popul: ir education; but how are we to reconcile 
this with the character of the Lowland Scotch ? ? howare we toreconcile 
it with the scriptural injunction, ‘add to your faith knowledge ?” 
We believe the very reverse to be the fact. The mechanic ot 
large towns is deprived of all the blessings of pure air and rural 
scenery, in the intervals of his labours; he has not even the old 
romantic ballad which is remembered in the cottage of the pea- 
sant: is it, then, to be wondered at, that, thus without bodily 
recreation, without those healthful means of keeping the kindlice 
feelings in play which belong, in various shapes, to all men, he 
should sink a victim to the eloom of fanaticism or of infidelity 
The advantages of a certain degree of literary knowledge would 
also be felt by our agricultural population: it would tend to eis 
them a re spect for that feeling of independence, once nearly ex 
tinct amongst them; it would tend to keep them from drunken 
ness; nor is it an over-refinement to supffose that the general 
current of literature has a tendency to make men happy in « 
country life and a humble station. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that we learn that a Society has 
been recently formed for the purpose of promoting this object in 
the principality of Wales. They rather wish to promote the love 
of their countrymen for the pec sie literature of their country, 
than to direct their attention to scientific pursuits; their main 
objects, however, seem to be to emulate the “ Highland Society” 
of Scotland, in promoting in every way the improvement of the 
agriculture of their country. We believe nothing can be further 
from the truth, than the opinion that the scanty knowle dge which 
the poor man is enabled to glean in some countries, as in Scotland, 
tends to inspire him with disrespect for his superiors. The fact 1s 
not so; nor is the theory so, if we carefully consider it. A great 
deal, we know, has been said in England about the comparative 
insubordination of those servants who have “learnt to read,” and 
we are readily disposed to admit that this ‘learning to read” pro- 
duces it: but it does so simply for this reason, that the servant 
‘learns to read,” and that is all, and never does, in fact, employ 
the accomplishment. This may, at first sight, appear a quibble; 
but we are convinced that anv one who will candidly consider the 
subject will admit our distinction to be a substantial one. An 
ignorant man, born of illiterate parents, very naturally conce Ives 
that the only line that distinguishes him from his master is, that 
the latter knows that a particular line of letters stands for a parti 
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cular series of sounds, and he coneludes that, when he has ae- 
quired this, he has equalled him in knowledge. But when he is 
encouraged toa moder ‘ate application of this faculty, the attempt 
sobers him again;” he becomes doubly impressed with the salutary 
conviction of the intellectual preeminence of those he sees above 
him in life, and finds that he has only approached them bya single 
step It might also be expected that some de: gree of ¢ ultivation of 
the wsthetic faculties of the lower ranks in Engl: ind would be use- 
ful in diminishing that distance and austerity of manner which the 
English gentleman preserves towards his domestics, which, al- 
though often united with the kindest feelings towards them, must 
ce rtainly be less beneficial to their moral character than a more 
free communication both of precept and example. With all 
our reverence for our apparently cold-blooded neighbours, it 
is impossible not to observe that the semblance of an evil in 
this instance really produces one, and there is nothing in which 
Wales is more distinguished from England, and more benefici: lly 
), than by the openness and independent, yet courteous, manner 
with which the poor man addresses the rich. The peasant is, in 
fact, always happier, and more attached to his country and its 
aristocracy, when he feels that he shares with his superiors some- 
thing higher than the mere fruits of the earth, when he flatters 
himself that he is a welcome guest even at their feasts of reason, 
though his be the lowest seat of the banquet. In this point of 
view, we doubt not that even our provincial Kisteddfodau have had 
their use; nor will a benevolent mind judge of the value of these 
contests by the mere intrinsic excellence of the poetry produced. 
Pope’s poetical denunciation, “ A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” is quoted so frequently, that, in the ears of many persons, 
it has acquired the same sort of sacred character that the ravings 
of the Pythoness had in ancient Greece, and it would be deemed 
profane to consider its real meaning, or to question whether, if 
rigidly examined, it has any at all, What mind is totally destitute 
of knowledge? If the human mind were involved in utter dark- 
ness, then the poct might be considered as the advocate of igno- 
rance; but as long as man continues to be in his nature intelligent, 
the dangers of a little learning must chiefly impend over the most 
ignorant of the human race. This sentiment, therefore, if at all 
applicable to the condition of the poor, must be in favour of their 
education. It is pretty obvious, however, from the caution, 
“ Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring,” that the censure is 
applicable not to the knowledge that the lower orders may acquire, 
but to a superficial gleaning of classical learning. The effects of 
this latter we purpose, at some future time, more fully to discuss ; 
it is a subject of mome ntous import to the interests and the vir- 
tues of England: suffice it for the present to observe, that we 
believe it will be found that it is not a slight stock of knowledge 
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that is injurious, but a disproportionate intimacy with some pecu- 
liar branches of knowledge, to the utter neglect of the rest. Itis 
this which constitutes the pedantry of particular professions; it is 
this which makes the exclusive mathematician ‘* a sceptic owl, 
that scarcely credits his own soul,” and the classical pedant an 
absurd and outrageous democrat. Knowledge has certain natu- 
ral gradations, which cannot be abandoned without producing 
narrow views and fluctuating principles; but it remains to be 
shown that any particular step in the progress of education is a 
peculiarly perilous one. 


It is generally admitted that the middle classes of society in 
England are those amongst whom we shall find most aversion to 
violent and U topian change, the most steady love of rational li- 
berty, the greatest share of moral earne stness, and unadulterated 
rood feeling. If we examine their acquirements, we shall find that 
the y consist more of a general insight into the laws and constitution 
of their country, than of a deep acquaintance with any peculiar 
science, and that, instead of classical erudition, they are familiar 
with those writers who have embodied in romance the humane and 
unostentatious worth of Englishmen. Is there any reason why 
the effect should not be similar on those who are immediate ly be- 
neath them? is it not to be expected that to make the writings of 
Addison, Goldsmith, and we would add Sir Walter Scott, fami- 
liar to them, is to engage their affections on the side of peace and 
good order, to mitigate sectarian bitterness, and at the same time 
to render their Christian principles at once more practical, more 
fervent, and more cheerful ? 

It certainly may be objected to the Society for the Promotion of 
Useful Knowledge in England, that their efforts are directed to 
give the lower ranks a disproportionate knowledge of the ab- 
stract sciences, though undoubtedly many of their volumes are 
admirably calculated to convey important information m a 
popular manner. We are by no means desirous of precluding 
the lower orders from attempting, during their leisure hours, to 
make a proficiency in science as well as in literature; but we con- 
fess we are inclined to think that their attention should primarily 
be directed to the latter. ‘The object to be sought after is the ge- 
neral tone of sentiment that exists in the ranks above them; and 
this we have no hesitation in saying is the result of the belles 
lettres, and not of abstract science: onthe contrary, we often find 
a person who has devoted his time exclusively to abstract in- 
quiries, to the neglect of general literature, as much below his 
equals in feeling and courtesy as the meanest mechanic. It is on 
these principles, that the Society whose exertions are intended for 
the Prine Ip ality purpose to pro ceed 5 and they req Ue st us (a re- 
quest that we most gladly comply with,) to communicate their 
views through the medium of our periodical. 
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Their attention will be, in a great measure, turned to the best 
mode of elucidating our national history and literature; and, in 
disseminating a knowledge of these subjects, we are convinced 
they will preserve a higher tone of morality among our peasantry. 
We say so for this reason, it has been somewhat fashionable of 
late, amongst a certain class of persons who choose to arrogate to 
themselves all the light that ever dawned on the Principality, to 
talk perpetually about the necessity of enlightening the Welsh by 
abolishing the Welsh language, and of assimilating Wales in 
every respect with England; nor is it an uncommon thing to hear 
these same advocates for English light declare that the Welsh are 
so irrecoverably barbarous, that all illumination would be thrown 
away upon them; and, with similar consistency, they denounce 
the Cambrian Quarterly as an attempt to perpetuate the Welsh 
language, though the said Cambrian is professedly an attempt to 
express in English all that is valuable in Welsh. With every 
possible respect for these judicious persons, we confess that we 
have yet to learn how those who speak two languages, viz. the 
Welsh gentry, will grow wiser by forgetting to speak one of the 
two; nor do we comprehend how the peasantry of Wales, who 
speak only one language, will gain one single spark of intellizence 
by exchanging it for another. Are the Welsh gentry below those 
of England? Is the Welsh peasant inferior in morality to the 
English boor? For the English, as a people, it would be worse 
than absurd to express any other feeling than esteem and admira- 
tion; but we believe it is somewhat a sorry mode of imitating them, 
to attempt on all occasions to throw ridicule on every thing that 
may tend to do honour to one’s own country. On the contrary, the 
educated and enlightened part of them will always be found to 
look with interest on any harmless peculiarity in our national cus- 
toms, and to regard a Welshman’s ignorance of the literature and 


history of his own country, with the same feeling that they view 


an English Vandal who knows nothing of the poets and annals of 
England. We have never discussed the expediency of preserving 
the Cambro-British as a living tongue; but of this we have no 
hesitation in uttering our conviction that, as long as the Welsh 
peasantry are induced to abandon their language, by being given 
to understand that itis the mark of a barbarous people, their ac- 
quired language will prove a poor compensation to them. 

We cannot conceive any more effectual way of degrading the 
moral tone, and indeed of destroying the happiness of a people, 
than by continually representing every thing that they hold dear 
aS a motive and an argument for self-disrespect. It is utterly pre- 
posterous to talk of the evils of superstitious prejudices, when you 
attempt to root them out by such means as these: it would almost 
be better that our simple mountaineers should believe in every 
phantom that ever crossed the threshold of Valhalla, than that 
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they should come to believe that their primeval habits, their venc- 

rable dialect, and the wild and beautiful land they inhabit, are so 
many badges of Helot inferiority. We speak car:estly on this 
subject, because we are convinced that many, whose opinions we 
highly respect, have been blinded to the real bearlues of this 
subject. 

Itis with a view to the correction of this evil, that the Society 
alluded to have determined to give a large share of their attention 
to the literature of their own country, and they trust that, whilst 
they hold up to admiration those deeds and sentiments which are 
worthy of all remembrance, they shall be enabled to extirpate all 
baneful superstition from the land. In the present day there is 
such a general impulse to knowledge, that the veil of ignorance 
cannot long be allowed to remain over the eves of our people: we 
are glad, therefore, to see that the members of this Society have 
undertaken the task ere it fall into evil hands; nor need any re- 
flecting mind tremble for the result, That the cultivators of the 
soil should ever excel the aristocracy in learning, is a consumma- 
tion morally impossible. They will approximate more to their 
superiors in information, and impose on the latter a higher stan- 
dard of acquirement, and, as a general consequence, of prudenc e, 
of usefulness, and of wisdom. But neither is it possible that they 
will be able to outstrip those whose duty through life is ment: il 
cultivation; nor can we suppose that they will become discontented 
with their place in the community, or disrespectful to those above 
them. It is positive ignorance and barbarism that despiscs the 
authority of intellect, and not imperfect erudition. Bentley and 
Brunck were very dull persons, no doubt, to children or clod- 
hoppers; but the hye Greek class at Eton has conceptions of 
their erudition. A_ slight taste of knowledge enables men to ap- 
preciate its excellence and its power; it enables them to feel how 
essential it is that important trusts should be imposed on superior 
information. It is thus that theory, as well as experience, might 
assure us that the strongest, as it is the proudest, bond of union 
between the different ranks of a free nation, is education. 

The government and the religion that are built upon ignorance, 
are suspended by a thread; it is only among a free and enlighten- 
ed peasantry that the fierce declamations of democracy have no 
effect. The dreams of universal equality are fitted only for the 
weak and wavering minds of the lowest vulgar; the least acquaint 
ance with the history of the world and of human nature evinces 
their futility. The excellent but gloomy-minded man whose opi- 
nions we discussed at so much length in the beginning of the 
essay, has entirely forgotten that it was precisely in the times he 
so much admires, that we read of the most frequent and ridiculous 
attempts at revolution. To say nothing of the Warbecks, and 
other umpostors under the royal name, how comes he to have fer- 
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votten that excellent individual Jack Cade, whose notions were far 
more transcendent than those of any innovator of the present 
day. Even Mr. Burke has represented them as having been so; 
and it is to him, or his poet laureate, we owe that philoso phic al 
couplet: 
© When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman?” 


Italy had her Massanellos, as well as her Spinozas; France, too, 
spite of the censorship of the press and an illiterate people, gave 
birth to her Voltaires and her Rousseaus, and the most tremendous 
revolution that ever befel a civilized people. 

How comes it, we may ask, that the Scotch are, of all people, 
most attached to their countrymen and their country? that they 
are so even to an excess? How comes it ay they continue to 
take the lead in science, in literature, and in the cabinet? The 
first fact can only be explained by the ceaciaal fervour of patri- 
otism in the inhabitants of an enlightened country; the second 
arises from the general popular education, which communicates to 
the peasantry just sufficient knowledge to enable every —— 
genius to raise itself from obscurity; at the same time that it civ. 
no unnatural evcouragement to minds unworthy of elevation. ' 
is thus that the talents of the nation are concentrated, and thus 
the Scotch, as an educated nation, may be said numerically to 
exceed the English. If we were asked whether we considere d our 
own peasantry inferior in natural endowments to those of either of 
these two nations, we should answer boldly in the negative. As 
far as partial observers can judge, we think we have found in them 
much of the patient ingenuity, and all the temperance and seri- 
ousness of purpose, that belongs to the Scotch, combined with a 
good deal of the Celtic fervour and facetiousness that belongs to 
our Milesian neighbours. As a proof of this, we may mention the 
rustic effusions of our Eisteddfods, and the fact that almost all 
those men who have rescued Welsh antiquities from oblivion, rose 
to honour from among the ‘* bold peasantry” of Cambria. 


[f some dreadful trial be really impending yx over Britain, she will 
be in the best attitude to encounter it when her aristocracy have 
given to the people the last best gift that has been withheld from 
them ; when the meanest children of her soil shall have tasted 
that highest blessing of a free constitution, the unfettered cultiva- 
tion of” spirit. But, if she is yet destined to be (which God grant) 
the mirror of free nations, to rescue even the remotest wildernesses 
from darkness and slavery, what more likely means are there of 
enabling her to fulfil those high destinies than this ‘force and 
fulness of intellect” within her : coasts? 


To that part of the island which has first set the example in the 
work of education, we look with the utmost respect and admuira- 
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tion, and more particularly to those whose merit it was, her en- 
lightened and patriotic clergy. We cannot better conclude this 
essay than with the sentiments of one of them,” whom it would be 
unnecessary for us to praise: 
a ‘‘ How is it that Scotland is, of all portions of these realms, 
i most free from internal dissention, most uninfluenced by the ha- 
: rangues of factious demagogues? But a few centuries ago, and 
. the lawless borderer rode wildly through our valleys, and rapine 
and violence were rampant in the land. Ye soft and sentimental 


| tourists, who look with wonder on the serene grandeur of our 
Hi mountain scenery, oh, tell us what magic influence has subdued, 
too, the turbulence of the moral atmosphere, and shed over that 


wild and beautiful land the influences of virtue, of holiness, and 
ia of peace!” 


Weh* WOES OO S888 OOD 


THE GRAVE OF KING ARTHUR. + 





[caLLep on the Sun, in his noonday height, 
By the power and spell a wizard gave: 
Hast thou not found, with thy searching light, 

The island monareli’s grave? 


‘* T smile on many a lordly tomb, 
Where Death is mock’d by trophies fair ; 
I pierce the dim aisle’s hallow’d gloom ; 
King Arthur sleeps not there.” 


I watched for the night’s most lovely star, 
And, by that spell, I bade her say, 

If she had been, in her wand’rings far, 
Where the slain of Gamlan lay. 





‘* Well do [love to shine upon 
The lonely cairn on the dark hill’s side, 
And I weep at night o’er the brave ones gone, 
But not o’er Britain’s pride.” 


ee 


I bent o’er the River, winding slow 
Through tangled brake and rocky bed: 
Say, do thy waters mourning flow 
Beside the mighty dead ? 





* Dr. Chalmers on the Highland and Island Schools. 

t ‘None of the bards of Arthur’s time that survived his fall have any ) 
historical notice of his interment; whilst, on the contrary, Taliesiov 
distinctly alludes to it as a mystery of the world.’ ”"—Cambrian Plutarch. 

** Taliesin had foretold that, when Arthur should return from the land 
of spirits, the Saxons should be driven out of the whole island.” 
Review of Thierry's Norman Conquest. 
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The River spake through the stilly hour, 


Ina voice like the deep wood’s evening 


“Tam wand'ring on, "mid shine and shower, 


But that grave IT pass not by.’ 


I bade the Winds their swift course hold, 


As they swept in their strength the mountain's breast: 


Ye have waved the dragon banner’s told, 


Where does its chicftain rest? 


There came from the Winds a murmured 


‘* Not ours that Inystery of the world: 
But the dragon banner yet shall float 
On the mountain breeze unturld.” 


Answer me then, thou OQecan deep, 
Tnsatiate gull of things rone by, 
fn thy green halls does the hero sieep 
And the wild waves made reply : 


* Tie sleeps not in our sounding cells, 
Qur coral beds with yewels poarl'd ; 
Not in our treasure depths it dwells 
That mystery of the world 
Long must the island monarch roam, 
‘Phe noble heart and the mighty band , 
But we shall bear him proudly home 
To bis father’s mountain land.” 


To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Your subscribers are much indebted to Dr. Rowland, 
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and to the 


Rev.Walter Davies for his expl inatory observations on the Doctor’s 


list of intended Knights of the Roy: il Oak, which, owing 


temper of the times, it was found too hazardous to effect. You 


to the 


yourselves are please -d to say that you wish for further information 


on the subject. 


are quite welcome. 
Of Colonel Robinson (the first in the series,) 
ment at Gresford church, the inscription on which some one of 


your correspondents will perhaps be pleased to communicate, 


I can only ‘add a remark or two; but to those you 


there is a monu- 
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well as the various traditions concerning him that are attached to 
the decayed tree in front of Gwersyllt House. 


Colonel John Jones (the tenth), son of Edward Jones, of Nanteos, 


by Margaret, daughter of James Lewis, of 
same county, married Mary, 
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Abernant Bychan, in 
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ing the wife of William Powell, esq. conveyed the estate to the 
family which still possess it. There is a half- leneth portrait of 
this Colonel Jones in armour preserved at the house. 


Essex Meyricke, esq. (the seventy-first,) was so named from 
Robert earl of Essex, who commanded the Parliament forces at 
the commencement of the civil war, and who was probably his 
vodfather. He was the son of Sir John Meyrick (for thus he 
wrote his name), of Monkton, knight, member to the Longe Par- 
liament for Neweastle under Lyne, and sergeant- — general, o1 
we should now say, adjutant general to the Forces. He retired 
from the army with the Earl of Essex; and, being one of those 
members who voted that the neal o’s concessions were sufficient fot 
settling the peace of the nation, he was arrested, and thrown into 
prison by Cromwell, while that infamous measure was carried 
which had in view the murder of the sovereign. It was no doubt 
from this circumstance, and a conviction that his opposition had 
been more to the measures of the government than the person 
of the king, that Charles Il. included his son among the intended 
knights of the Royal Oak, 


Though [ have it notin my power to send any further elucida- 
tions in this matter, | bes leave to offer a document of earlier date 
which, if another Walter Davies would illustrate, might be highly 
serviceable to the genealogist and topograp her. ‘This is froma Ms. 
No. 1933, in the Harleian library: itis alist of the justices of the 
peace, in the year 1620, for the counties of Breeknoc k, Radnor, 
Pembroke, Monmouth, Glamorgan, and Merioneth ; ane" is as 
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Justices of the Peace in Brecknockshire, 1620, 


Praneis Viscount St. Albanes, | Henricus ‘Towensend Miles 
Klenry Viscount Mandeville, | Edwardus Games Armiger, 
Kdwarde Comes Wigorn, Johannes Games de Aberbraine, 
Ludovieus Dux Lenox, Henricus Vaughan, 
Willelmus Comes Northampton, | Thomas Price, 

Presidens Wallia, | Willelmus Aubrey, Legum Doctor, 


Ricardus Episcopus Menevensis, | Carolus Walleott, 
Jacobus Whitelock Miles, Just.) Carolus Vaughan, 


Cestrin, Howell Gwynne, 
Walterus Pye Miles, ) a Johannes Williams, 
Andreas Powe ll, ," : Lieolinus Gu illime, 
ifenricus Williams Miles, | Edmundus Williams 


Carolus Vaughan Miles, 


eek 


Justices ad Pacem in Com. Radnor, 1620. 





Francis Vieccom. Sti. Albani, Presidens Walia, 
Henricus Vieecom. Mandeville, Ricardus Episcopus Meneven. 
Pdwardus Comes Wigorn, Jacobus Whitelock Miles, Just 
Ludoviens Dux Leonox, Cestria, 

W illelmus Comes Northampton | Walterus Pye Miles, Just 
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Justices of the Peace in 1620 






























Willelmus Vaughan, 
| Rolandus Meyricke, 


Andreas Powell, Just. 
Johannes ‘Towensend Miles, 
Henricus Williams Miles, Jacobus Price de Pelleth, 
Henricus Towensend Miles, Brianus Crowther, 
Evanus Vaughan, Sac. Theolog. Tevanus Vaughan, 
Doctor, Henricus Walcott, 
Ricardus Fowles, ~ Rieardus Jonnes, 
Jacobus Price de Monaughire, Lizechell Weston, 
Willelmus Bradshawe, Carolus Williams. 
Johannes Price de Pillets, Epiphanus Haworthe, 
Johannes Lloyd, Johannes Reade 
Carolus Walcotte, 





Just. ad Pacem in Com. Pembroke, 1620. 


Franciscus Vicecom. St. Albani, =| Thomas Cannon, 
Henricus Vicecom. Mandeville, | Albanus Owen, 
Mdwardus Comes Wigorn, | Thomas Price, 
Ludovieus Dux Leonox, Willelmus Bradshawe, 
Wills. Comes Northampton, Pres. | Devoreux Barrett, 

Weallia, | Willelmus Scurfeilde, 
Rieardus Epis. Meneven. | Thomas Jonnes de Armeston, 
Jacobus Whitlocke, Just. Cestriw, Johannes Butteler, 

Nicholaus Overburey @ a Ricardus Cuny, ng 
Edwardus Littelton, 6° "5" 55" | Nicholaus Adams, ig) 
Willelmus Owgan, Miles, | Carolus Bowen, ; 
Johannes Owgan, Miles, | Gruffethe White, 
Henricus Townsend, Miles, | Henricus Lort, 
Johannes Stepneth, Miles, | Jacobus Bowen, 
Johannes Phillips Armiger, 
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Justices ad Pacem in Com. Monmouthe, 1620. 


/ 


Franciscus Vicecom, Sti. Albani, { Robertus Hopton, 
Henricus Vicecom. Mandeville, | Johannes Hoskines, 
Edwardus Com. Wigorn, | Thomas Morgan de Llanrwnney, 
Lodovicus Dux Leonox, | Carolus Williams, 
Willelmus Com. Northampton, Johannes Gaynesford, 
Pres. Wall. Hen. Morgan de Penlonisarth, 





Franciscus Epis. Herefordia, | Georgius Melborne, | 
Theophilus Epis. Landaf, | Robertus Robothan, Archdeac. de 


Landaven, 
Edwardus Khemys, 
Valentine Pritcharde, 
Willelmus Price, 


Henricus Doms. Herbert, 
Edwardus Domins. Aburgaveney, 
Pettrus Warburton Miles, ) "a 
Humtridus Winche Miles, §° ust. ; 
Jacobus Whitlock, Just. Cestria, | Willelmus Jonnes, } 
Thomas Somersett Miles, | Egidius Morgan, 
Edwardus Morgan Miles, | Nicholaus Moore, 
Rowlandus Morgan Miles, | Nicholaus Kemeys, 
Henricus ‘Towensend Miles, | Hen. Morgan de le Frieres, 

Carolus Jonnes Miles, Wills. Jonnes de Aburganey, ; 
Carolus Somersett, | Henricus Jonnes, i 
Andreas Powell Armiger, Wills. Blethen. 
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Justices of the Peace in 1620. 


Justices ad Pacem in Comitatu Glamorgan, 1620. 


Franciscus Vicecom. Sti. Albani, | 

Henricus Vicecom. Mandeville, 

Edwardus Comes Wigorn. 

Ludovicus Dux Lenox, | 

Willelmus Comes Northampton, 
Pres. Walliz, 

Willelmus Comes Pembroce, 

Robertus Comes Leicester, 

Theophilus Epis. Landaffe, 

Jacobus Whithocke Miles, Just. | 
Cestria, 

Walterus Pye Miles 

Andreas Powell, 

Thoms. Mauncell, Miles et Baro- 
nettus, 

Edwardus Stradling, Miles et Ba- 
ronettus, 

Ldwardus Lewis, Miles, 

-.eet8 Mauncell, Miles, 

Rowlandus Towensend, Miles, 


, Just. AssIss. 


Henricus Towensend, Miles. 

Thomas Aubrey, 

Wills. Lewis, 

Johannes Carne, 

Willelmus Mathew de ...... 

Robtus. Robotham, Archideaconus 
de Llandavensis, 

Ldwardus Carne, 


| Willelmus Price de Br.... 


fhomas Mathew, 
Ricardus Seyes. 
KMdwardus But...... 
Willelmus Thomas, 
Davidus Price, 
Morgan Meyricke, 
Matheus Pr...... 
Willelmus Bawd, 
Hugo Jonnes, 
Willelmus Harb 
Davidus ...... 


—_—-— 


Justices ad Pacem tr Comitatu Merioneth, 1620. 


Franciscus Vieccom. Sti. Albani, 
Henricus Vicecom. Mandeville, 
Edwardus Comes Wigorn. 
Henricus Dux Leonox, 
Willelmus Comes Northampton, 
Pres. Wallia, 
Rieard Epis. St. Assaphe, 
Ludovieus Epise. Bangor, 
Jacobus Whitlock Miles, Just. 
Cestria, 
Franciscus Evers Miles 
Francis Jefleres, 
John Wynne, Siles et Baron. 
..-ells Morris, Miles, 
Llenricus Towensenud, Miles, 
Thomas Middleton, Miles, 
Jacobus Price, Miles, 


= 
, Just. 


esse andus Price, Archdeacon, 
Willelmus Salisbury, 
Robertus Vaughan, 


Thomas Vaughan, 
Hugo Nanuney, 


Simonis Thellwal, 
Johannes Lloyd, 
Johannes Lloyd,* 
Humfridus Hugh 
Willelmus Lewis, 
Robertus Lloyd, 
David Lloyde de .... 
Lodovicus Gwin.... 
Johannes Vaughan 
Johannes Vaughan,* 
Robertus L,..... 
Pettrus Meyricke. 


The five first names in all the foregoing lists were put into the 
commission from their official situations. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE, 


Richard, Bishop of St. David's. 


This was Richard Miulbourne, 


who was elected on the 20th April, 1615, confirmed July 8th, and 


consecrated the next day. In the 


the see of Carlisle. 


The leaf is torn here, as well as in the preceding list. 


year 1621, he was translated to 
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Sir Henry Williams. This gentleman, who was a knight in the 
reign of James the First, was created a baronet in the year 1644. 
He was the son of Sir David Williams, of Gwernyvet, knight, 
sergeant at law, and married Eleanor, daughter of Eustace 
Whitney. 

Sir Charles Vaughan. One of the Porthaml family, who mar- 
ried Catherine, daughter of Sir Robert Knollys. 

Edward Games, esq. Ue married Bridget, daughter of Sir 
Walter Vaughan, of Fallerstone, Wiltshire; and, in 1623, served 
the office of sheriff. His father was Sir Jolin Games, knight. 

Henry Vaughan. This was the son of Sir Thomas Vaughan, of 
Tretower; and he married Anne, daughter of Christopher Throg- 
morton. 


RADNORSHIRE. 
Rowland Meyricke. ‘This was the only son of Sir Gelly 
Meyricke, knight, who forfeited his life and estates, owing to his 
devoted attachment to Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of Essex. Rowland 
lived at Gladestry in this county, but married Elizabeth, one of 
the coheiresses of Thomas Blundeville, of Newton Flotman, in 
the county of Norfolk, esq., by whom he had a large family. 
Rowland Meyricke’s sister was the first Countess of Carberry ; 
and his cousin, Sir John Meyrick, of Monkton, mentioned in th 
first part of this letter. , 
Brian Crowther. Ue lived at Knighton in this county. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 


Ser William Owgan. This knight was the son of Sir John 
Wogan, of Wiston, knight, and married Sibel, daughter of Su 
Hugh Owen, of Oriclton, knight. 

Sir John Owgan. He was either of Stonehall in this county, and 
descended from Maurice, second son of Sir John Wogan, of 
Wiston, knight, or of Bolston; though I am inclined to believe 
the latter, as I doubt whether the first was ever knighted. 

Sir John Stepneth was of Prendergast in this county, and mar- 
ried Jane, daughter of Sir Francis Mansell, of Mudlescombe, in 
Caermarthenshire, bart. 

John Phillips, esq. Tuis gentleman was probably of Pentre- 
parc, who married Grace, daughter and heiress of Richard 
Vaughan, base brother to Rhys Vaughan, of Corsyg dol. 

Thomas Cannon. Wis family were at Cilgetty and Havertord- 
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ssessed of an estate called Court, in consequence of his father 
aving married Elizabeth, the daughter and coheiress of William 
Phillips of that place, who received it from his wife, Jane, daughter 
of Thomas Perrot, of Haroldston, esq. Alban Owen married 
Joan, daughter of William Bradshaw, of St. Dogmaels, esq. 


Devereux Barrett, so named after Robert Earl of Essex, was a 
relative of Sir Gelly Meyricke, and lived at Gellyswick, in this 
county. 

William Scurfield was of the Moate, in Pembrokeshire, which 
estate he obtained in consequence of his father, Sir John Scurfield, 
of Kendal, knight, having married Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Green, who had espoused Mary, daughter of Richard 
lord Talbot. 


John Butler, of Credygantllys, was the descendant of a family 
that possessed that property from the 13th century, having 
then acquired it by the marriage of Sir John Butler, knight, with 
Isabel, daughter and coheiress of Sir Robert Cantihope, ‘knight. 


Richard Cuney was a captain in the army in the year 1600. 


Nicholas Adams, of Patrickchurch, married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Lewis Powel, of Pembroke. 


Charles Bowen was of Tre’rllwyn, in this county, and married 
the daughter of Richard Barston, one of the justices of the circuit 
of Caermarthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan. 


Griffith White, esq. was of Henllan, in Pembrokeshire. 


Henry Lort was the son of Roger Lort, of Stackpool. His sister, 
Elizabeth, married the before-mentioned Griffith White, and he 
espoused this Griffith White’s sister, Judith. 


James Bowen, the great grandson of Pentrejenkin, knight, was 
of Pont Gynan, in this county. 


— 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


Theophilus, bishop of Llandaf. This was Theophilus Field, who 
was elected on the 25th September, 1619; confirmed October 6th; 
consecrated the 10th of the same month; and, in 1627, translated 
to St. David's 

Sir Thomas Mauncell. The first baronet of the family was this 


Sir Thomas, of Margam Abbey, the son of Sir Edward Mauncell, 
knight. He married Mary, daughter of Lewis lord Mordant. 


Str Edward Stradling. This baronet, dying without issue, left 
by his will the freehold possession of St. Donats to his kinsman, 
John Stradling, though he would not have been his heir at law. 


Thomas Aubrey. This gentleman was afterwards knighted. He 
married one of the daughters and coheiresses of Anthony Mansell, 
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of Llantrydded, in whose right he became possessed of that 
estate. 

William Lewis. The name of this gentleman’s estate was the 
Vanne. He was the son of Sir Edward Lewis. 

John Carne. He lived at Ewennith, in this county. 

Robert Robotham, a.m. became archdeacon of Llandaff on the 
23d December, 1617. 

Morgan Meyricke. This gentleman’s family resided at a place 
called Cotterels, in this county , and were not in the least related to 
those of the name mentioned also in these lists, 





MERIONETHSHIRE. 


Richard, bishop of St. Asaph. Richard Parry, Lu.v. owed his 
early advancement in the church to the interest of Sir Gelly 
Mey ricke with Robert earl of Essex, and he attended his patron 
in prison, and received his last words preparatory to his execution. 
He was afterwards, in 1604, on the 30th of December, consecrated 
bishop of St. Asaph, and received the temporalities on the Sth of 
January following, He wrote the dedication to King James, pre- 
fixed to Bishop Morgan’ s translation of the Bible into Welsh; in 
the execution of whic h task he greatly assisted that prelate. Dy. 
ing on the 26th September, 162 3, he was buried in his own cathe- 
dral. His portrait is preserved at Goodrich court, Herefordshire. 
Lewis, bishop of Bangor. This was Lewis Baily, who was 
elected 28th August, 1616, confirmed 7th December, and conse- 
crated next day. He died in October 1631, and was buried in 
his own cathedral. 


Ser John Wynne. This is the celebrated baronet of Gwydir, 
who wrote that interesting and valuable history of his own family. 


Sir — Morris. The contemporary of the last mentioned was o! 
Clennennau. 


Peter Meyricke. He was the son of the Rev. Edmund Meyrick, 
archdeacon of Bangor, was cousin of Sir Gelly Meyrick, and lived 
at his estate near Corwen, in this county, called Ucheldrev. He 
married Lawry, daughter of Lewis Anwyl, of Parke, esq. 





MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Francis, bishop of Hereford, This was Francis Godwin, who 
was translated from Llandaff to this see the 10th November, 1617, 
and confirmed the 28th of the same month. He died in the latter 
end of April 1633, and was buried at Whitbourne, 
Henry Lord Herbert, of Ragland, was created earl, and after- 
wards marquis of Worcester. 
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Charles Williams, afterwards knighted, was of Llangybby, in 
this county. He married Ann, daughter of Sir John Trevor, knt. 


Sir Edward Morgan, of Canternam, bart. married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis Englefield, knight, who, being attainted in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, forfeited his estates to the crown, which, 
at the instance of the earl of Essex, were granted to Sir Gelly 
Meyricke and others. 


Sir Rowland Morgan, of Machen, or Maughan, knight, married 
Blanch, daughter and heiress of William John Thomas, of 
Treowen. He was ancestor of the present Sir Charles Morgan, of 
Tredegar, bart. 


I am tempted to send this document from a conviction that no- 
thing can be more serviceable to the historian than the preserva- 
tion of such papers; and, as I conceive no receptacle is more 
appropriate than the Cambrian Quarterly, permit me to hope that 
it will become so stored with original communications, that future 
writers will consider it a text-book to consult more adv antageously 
than any other. 


1 remain, Gentlemen, respectfully yours, 
20, Cadojan Place; 22d May, 1830. SAMUEL R. MEYRICK. 





TO MORVEDD. 


Anp hast thou left me, too, to bear 
Alone the cold world’s cruel hate ? 
And hast thou added to the share 
That presses here its weary weight? 
Yes! I have lived till now,—to know 
That all thy vows have come to this; 
And all the fondness thou couldst show 
Was but to mock me with its bliss. 


Although I felt within my mind 
The griefs it will not soon forget ; 
Yet, while 1 knew that thou wert kind, 
I bore it all without regret. 
The tyrants, in their pride, might try 
To crush me in their hour of might ; 
Yet still this spirit would not die ; 
I knew it could not perish quite. 


But thou hast I ft me: IT am now 
Like to some wild accursed thing ; 
A scorching fire is on my brow, 
And in my breast the scorpion’s sting. 
Although the worm that never dies 
Now gnaws my wither’d heart for food, 
Stull, in its depth of agonies, 
Thy name appears its only good. 




















LLAM. 


A Poem in Two Cantos. 


CANTO Il, 





“There was a lady sent from Wales.” 
GoG. 


“*O, Robie Burns, wha gar'd ye write 
Sae weel, man? Was it a’ thy spite 
That rabb’d the Muse, sae clane outright? 
Thou griping knave! 
Ye've left as gud as naething quite, 
Tor a’ the lave. 





Anp thou, whose little bark was lightly tost 
On the rude billows of Fate’s darkest sea, 
Ah, reckless Childe! to us too early lost, 
Altho’. perchance, death scem'd o’er late to thee! 
Sad pitying tears thy meet reward shall be, 
lor all the witch’ry of thy flowing strain ; 
It shall be graven in our hearts, for we 
May never look upon thy like again ; 
For poesy like thine, long, long may wait in vain! 


O, Erin! thy bard’s imaginings 
Are beauteous, and bright as his butterflies’ wings ; 
He has cull’d the freshest and fairest flowers, 
And wreath’d them in Amaranthine bowers ; 
And, QO, could he centre them all in thee, 
The rest of the world would a wilderness be: 
To Erin then we should throng with haste, 
‘The sweets of Paradise to taste. 


Hol! hence! avaunt! vile imitation! 

Would I could curse thee with obliteration : 
But | have made a vow this night 

To scratch ont nothing that I write. 

So now I will proceed to lay before ye 

Further particular of this my story ; 

But first, you must suppose three years are gone, 
Since the events detail’d in Canto One. 


It was a summer’s evening; dazzling bright 
Glows nature’s green, in the sun’s golden light ; 
) Tis such aneve as quieteth all care, 

And maketh happiness too much to bear. 

We've had cold summers lately, yea and truly, 
What with deep snow in spring and fires in July, 
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Llam. 


F've thought that we, in time, should lose all trace 
Of the sun’s marvellously pleasant face, 

And those luxurious hours of sunset’s reign, 
Whose magic makes our old hearts young again: 
But, Cnyp, thou hast embodied them so well, 
That, if they go, thy works will live to tell 

Us such things were: but here must end my prosing, 
Or I shall set my readers all a dozing. 


Prince Liew (to use a modern phrase) is winin 
In the apartment where he has been dining, 
While his fair queen, and all her female train, 
Have to the garden their departure ta’en, 

And there, to Cambria’s harp’s delightful strain, 
Many, upon ‘‘ the light fantastic toe,” 

Dance merrily: the phrase is stale, I know. 
Fair Megan for the queen a garland weaves 

Of roses red, blue violets, and green leaves; 
Annan and Penwen (sprightly damsels ever ; 
Take pebbles smooth, and throw them ’cross the river : 
What radiant beams of joy illume her face 

Whose pebble oftenest doth touch the surface ; 
Now Annan’s stone six pas de Zephyr makes, 

And this they call playing at “ ducks and drakes !” 


o 
5 


Pw 


But who is she, apart from all the rest, 

Silent and sad, and sullen when addrest? 
See, she has sought yon shady nook, 

Where the sun shines bright on the silv’ry brook, 
Where the thrush and the linnet are sweetly singing, 
Where the bee his empty trunk is bringing, 
Where blooms in varied hues the rose, 

And the birch its graceful shadow throws. 

Oh! that Lord Byron had a son 

To write thy charms, Lledwirion! 

Look to the east, the clear blue sky 

Is scarce so bright as that blue eye; 

Look to the west, (the sun’s last ray 

Sinks fast behind the hills away,) 

Yon feath’ry cloud’s carnation streak 

Is like the rose upon her cheek ; 

In golden ringlets waves her hair, 

That last bright sunbeam nestles there ! 

The ‘fawen,” by her looks, methinks is on her : 
Is she a poetess? Then out upon her! 

She takes her harp: how it got there, 

Reader, I neither know nor care. 

A heroine seldom waits for any thing ; 

But, soft, Lledwirion begins to sing. 


* Set, thou bright sun; why dost thou shine 
Upon the blue hill ling’ring yet? 

Thou shouldst not look on griefs like mine ; 

Set, thou bright sun, set! 
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** Rise, thou pale moon, gentle and still; 
Thou wilt look from the starry skies, 

With quiet thoughts my heart will fill; 
Rise, thou pale moon, rise ! 


‘* Wake, thou enchanter! dost thou sleep, 
When woman’s heart is nigh to break ! 
Ol! am I thus for aye to weep? 
Wake, Merddyn Wylit, awake!" 


Here I suppose the inspiration ceas’d, 

For twice or thrice she hemm’‘d, and once she snecz'd, 
And then, with downcast looks and moans horrific, 
Scored on the sandy soil a hieroglyphic; 

But what the figure was she drew, 

None ever a none ever knew. 

Alas! there were no senior wranglers come, 

‘¢Jo witch the world” with adding up a sum! 
Ileav’n knows how long Lledwirion would have sat 
In the fast-falling dew, without her hat, 

biad not some wild and horrid screams 

Arous’d her from her waking dreams ; 

Then a graff voice which met her ears, 

(And certes did not calm her fears, ) 

Said “ Simpleton! you can’t unravel 

Mysteries by scratching on the gravel.”’ 

She turn’d her head, and saw a figure 

Some five feet broad, perhaps ’twas bigger; 

His height she could not then determine ; 

She saw his cloak was trimm’d with ermine ; 

His eyes roll’d wildly in his head ; 

His hair and beard were very red; 

Upon his head a chapeau bras, 

Like you see at the opera; 

And on his legs he wore a pair 

Of Hessian boots, in those days rare. 


Courage at length Lledwirion found to speak, 

‘* Who art thou? Turk, or Jew, or heathen Greek ?” 
‘Who am I? why, who should I be but Merlin? 
When you call’d, I was on my road from Berlin, 
Where I'd some little business to transact. 

But come, fair damsel, how am I to act? 

I have no time to lose; name your request, 

And I'll submit me to your swect behest.” 

Here this leviathan commenc’d his screams again ; 
Lledwirion tried to quiet him in vain: 

‘* Why dost thou bawl so loud? art mad? hush, peace ! 
The queen will hear thee, if thou dost not cease. 
Quick, do my bidding! use your magie art, 

And take the burden off this breaking heart: 

Lead me to long-lost Llam, my lover’s lot 

To share, whate’er it be; Vil shun it not,” 

Her forcible appeal at length prevailing, 

The wizard wight wound up his woful wailing, 
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Saying, “ You need not be in such a rage, 

For see, here comes my little equipage.” 

Liedwirion look’d up, and in mid air 

Saw a bright shining substance floating there ; 

From it there came soft music, sweet, not loud, 
"T'was partly hid in vapour, like a cloud ; 

But, as it vear'd the earth, and ‘gan to settle, 

She saw what we should call a tea kettle: 

Such things there were not in that generation, 

So the maid gaz‘d with all due veneration. 

“* Dear me, how pretty! Must I sit upon it? 

But stay a moment, let me fetch my bonnet.” 

‘No, no, my time is precious, I can’t stay ; 

You see the moonis up; we must away. 

Here is my cloak, ‘tis large, wrap yourself in it; 
You'll find it very warm; you'd better pin it.” 

The maid was satisfied, and as he spoke 

Wip'd off her tears, and then whipp’d on the cloak. 
** Now is all right? *‘ Mount we our clouds.’* Take care, 
Don’t scald yourself; take this place; [ll sit there.” 





So off they went; the old enchanter toiling, 
Liedwirion very hot, the water boiling. 

At first my heroine was in great distress ; 

She said, ‘* I've got into a pretty mess: 

Should the queen miss me, I’m afraid she'll scold, 
And travelling thro’ the clouds will give me cold.” 
‘* Ah well, you should have thought of that before,” 
Replied her escort; “‘ think of it no more: 

Here, to divert you, are some nuts to crack ; 
We're gone so far, I cannot take you back.” 
Liedwirion acknowledged he was right, 

She found his bark was much worse than his bite : 
Barring his frenzy fits, his conversation 

Gave her amusement, and much information; 

He told her how in time the world would wade 
Thro’ flood and fire, without his magic aid ; 

How all would go to market, and come home on 
Keitles like his, they'd get so very common. 


* Perhaps you'll scarce believe it, I’ve a chair, ) 
And what d* you think 'tis staff’d with?” ‘Can't tell” ‘* Air; $ 
The air you're breathing! Aye, you well may stare, § 


But, maid, I tell thee that, as years shall rush on, 
All men will sit upon an air-stuff’d cushion! 

Deep into faturity I see! I see! 

Men will be conjurors all, ah! wo is me! 
Damscel, have I affrighted thee? Why weep ye? 

I will sing for thee, if thou’rt getting sleepy.” 

So he commenc’d his song, in strains seraphic, 
‘Twas somewhat in the style of Southey’s sapphic. 


---—— - 





Manfred. 














Llam. 


“‘T had an orchard! once I had an orchard, 
Wide spread the branches, very good the fruit was, 
Streak’d with red on one side, yellow the other; 
But they all rotted. 


Once I was a chieftain; I wore the torques of 
Gold in the fight, the battle of Arderydd ; 
Alas! now I’m awild horrible screamer: 

Pity me, fair one! 


“ Why dost thou shed tears, O maiden, travelling 
With Merddyn the Wild, on such a pleasant night? 
Soon shall we be at the end of our journey: 

On goes the kettle !”* 


There’s nothing like your literal translation 

For showing off the genius of a nation. 

But here awhile we'll leave the aeronaut, 

And turn to some, much better fed than taught. 


May seven sorrows smile, with sharp-edged sword, 
The wretch, would banish supper from our board ! 
May he of Severn salmon ne’er partake, 

But gnaw his life out at a tough beefsteak ; 

May it ne’er be his happy lot to share 

That dainty dish yclept a jugged hare ; 

For h'm may turkey ne’er be put to death, 

For him no woodcock draw its latest breath ; 
May sucking pig, that most luxurious fare, 

E’en as he worships, vanish into air ! 

May dishes divers, savoury and sweet, 

By him be scented, seen, but never eat ! 


On emerald turf, befitting fairy’s tread, 
Bebold a regal board, with viands spread; 

To light it Luna’s brightest beam is given, 
Shed from the canopy of starry heaven, 

But this is idle: [do mean no more 

Than that Llewelyn suppeth out of door ; 
Majestically getting on his legs, 

The gracious prince five minutes’ hearing begs : 
‘* Listen! my vassals true, my vassals all, 

A few brief hours, and we perchance may fall 
Before the savage spoilers of our land, 

Slain by our Saxon foe’s ferocious hand ; 














Should any reader think that I have writ on 
What I know nought about, the Cambro-Briton 
Will undeceive, and furthermore acquaint him 
Merlin is just the hero I now paint him ; 

And here I yow my next new coat to pawn, 

If I his character have overdrawn! 
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Liam, 


Now, hear my mandate, which I'll not revoke, 
Let none this night presume of woe to croak ; 
I will not have the thought of gloomy morrow 
Cloud present hours with vain and fruitless sorrow. 
Grono ap Heilyn! art thou groaning still? 

Really, my friend, I take it very ill, 

That thine should be the only sobs and sighs, 

And then the only red and swollen eyes. 

Cheer up! redress for all our griefs we'll get, 

We'll drink destruction to the dastards yet ; 

Pass round the cup, makes Melancholy merry, 
We'll quaff the mead, and all be jolly,—very.” 

The king’s speech ended, and, like other speeches, 
Was followed by huzzas, and shouts, and screeches, 
Then, waving gracefully his hand, the king 
Beckon'd a minstrel, who began to sing. 


‘* From crystal rill we do not fill 
The cup we're passing round us ; 

No! sparkling mead is all we need, 
And that our land hath found us. 


“The soldier quaffs the mead, and laughs 
At battle’s coming hour ; 

W hat lights his eye with valour high ?— 
Metheglin’s magic power! 


** Though spell-bound long, the minstrel’s song, 
Though long its trance unbroken, 

When mead he sips, hark! from his lips 
The voice of song hath spoken.” 


What interrupts the harper’s melody ? 
See! pyrotechnics, blazing in the sky; 
Serpents and salamanders, fire and flame, 
And all the Vauxhall rockets you can name ; 
I'm sure, the fiery king, Monsieur Chabert, 
Could not have made more riot in the air. 
The ladies fainted, and the king cried ‘‘ treason !” 

And all cried “fire!” as indeed they’d reason. 

Bat all things have an end, and well we know 

Nothing seems shorter than a raree-show : 

The fireworks went off, as fireworks should, 

Without much mischief doing, or much good ; 

. And, as they vanished, something heavy fell, 

But what it was they none of them could tell ; 

It might be Scorpio, Leo, Sagittarius, 

But certainly it could not be Aquarius. 

However, now the rockets were all gone out, 

The moon's “‘ diminished head” came back and shone out, 
And, by her light, the party, looking round, 
Perceived two mortals, seated on the ground. 
‘“* Why, ‘tis Ledwirion !"" the ladies cried, 

“ Conceited thing ! who’s sitting by her side?” 



























Llam. 





“Speak !” said the king, “* Who art thon ?"—*“ Sire, I am,” 


Gasp’d out the figure, ‘* Your poor squire, Liam.” 


“What, Liam ! poor lad, why, we all thought thou wast dead!" 


“* Not dead, my liege, but very much exhausted.” 
‘ Poor wretch! did I not well foretel thy fate? 
Doubtless thou didst believe me when too late.” 


“ Something to eat!” roared Llam, ‘in mercy give, 


I feel I have not many hours to live.” 
‘* Pooh, man! don’t talk in such a dismal fashion; 


Here, scoundrels, quick! make haste, and put the hash on. 


So, ho! my old friends, Llwm, Ledven, Udo, 
These Saxon dogs have starved ye also ; 
They've used you scurvily, (but, as for that, ) 
You, none of you, were ever very fat.” 

The ladies’ curiosity wont wait, 
They make Lledwirion, Llam’s escape relate ; 
And when ’tis done, one says, “ I always told 
The queen, Lledwirion was very bold.” 
Another says, “* Why, what a fool to go! 
Besides, "twas flattering the giant so ; 
I’m sure I would not do so odd a thing 
For any man, not even for the king ! 
Well, little miss, have you no more to tell us ?"— 
Reader, you sce, they all were very jealous. 
My story grows too long, and I must end it, 
For your sakes, readers, I could wish to mend it. 
Lledwirion married Llam, ’twas in the papers,— 
They went to church with torches and with tapers. 
Llewelyn gave away the bride ; the queen 
Gave her the prettiest necklace e’er was seen. 
Lledwirion had saved some little money, 
So she and Liam grew fat, on bread and honey, 

But soon Llewelyn for our hero sent, 
And to the field of battle off they went. 
How there they fought, how there they fell, 
It suiteth not me now to tell ; 
That must be sung in graver strain. 
Dear reader, now we've met again, 
‘** Be to my faults a little kind, 
And to my errors, very blind ;” 
I will /ampoon you, if you're not, 
*Tis all the solace I have got. 

















WELSH MELODIES, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


My object in publishing a catalogue of Welsh tunes, through the 
medium of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, is to hand down to 
posterity the names of the melodies known to us in 1830; at the 
same time to convince those who say that “ the Welsh have no 
music which they can claim as their own,” that we really have a 
vast number of airs peculiar to our mountain-land, and many of 
them very ancient, as can be proved by consulting the works of the 
bards. As it would be impossible to fix a correct date to the 
various melodies, I shall only name a few, which I have no hesi- 
tation in stating are very old, and purely Welsh. 

“* Towyn Castle” is the name of an air, although there remain no 
traces of a castle in that neighbourhood. ‘Triban Morganwg”’ is 
so called from its being retained by the bards in Glamorganshire, 
after it, and several other ancient metres, had been discarded at an 
Eisteddvodd held at Carmarthen in 1451. ‘* The Lament of 
Winehester” was known in 1405. Dr. Rhys, in his grammar, men- 
tions a congress of bards held in the 7th century, at which 
King Cadwaladr presided, on which occasion a bard performed an 
air called * The Song of Morvydd’s Pipes,” which, owing to its 
being in a minor (or flat) key, displeased so much, that an edict 
was issued for all harpers to adopt ‘‘ Mwynen Gwynedd,” “ The 
Melody (or moce) of North Wales” which is an air in the major 
key. ‘* Morva Rhuddlan” is supposed to be composed about 795, 
as a lament for the defeat of the Britons on Rhuddland Marsh, 
about that period. The tru/y Welsh airs may be easily distin- 
guished from spurious ones, by the admixture of the major and 
minor keys which pervades them; for instance, ‘‘ Y Gadlys,’’ 
known by the name of ‘‘ Noble Race was Shinkin,” “ Scrch Hudol,” 
‘*Morva Rhuddlan,” ‘“‘ Gogerddan,” ‘* Melody of Mona,” and a 
number of others, ave of this kind. 


In Aneurin Owen Pughe’s collection of unpublished Welsh 
airs, which gained the premium at the last Brecon Eisteddvod, are 
specimens of the Glamorganshire ploughman’s songs, which are 
very curious, and doubtless very ancient; there are no bars, or 
measure, marked to them. In the third volume of the Myvyrian 
Archaiology are about 170 pages of the musical notation used in 
the llth century, very few of which, I regret to say, have been 
deciphered. 


As Dr. W. O. Pughe justly observes, “The names given to a 
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number of our tunes by the harpers are quite barbarous ;” but 
still the melodies are known only by their popular names, and I 
am induced to insert them as such, observing, at the same time, 
that all those under the title of “‘ Farewells” ought to be “ Ymadaw,” 
to render the name properly Welsh; but the main point now is to 
give as complete a list of Cambrian tunes as can be collected: I 
make no doubt but there are many more than I know of, which it 
would be desirable to have inserted in a future number of the 
Cambrian Quarterly, if your correspondents will transmit the 
names of them. 


In the following catalogue, I insert the tunes which have been 
published first, throughout the alphabet, with this mark (——) to 
separate them from those which I have in manuscript. My late 
lamented and universally respected friend, the Rev. John Jenkins, 
of Kerry, presented me with a most valuable collection of melodies, 
in manuscript; the late patriotic Owen Myvyr also gave me ‘‘ A 
Book of Wels Tuns,” (so the title runs,) noted down for him by some 
erudite Cambrian minstrel, during a tour made by him through 
North Wales, for that purpose, at the expense of Mr, Jones. 
Both these collections I treasure greatly, and fully intend, at some 
future period, to publish, in one book, the whole of the following 
melodies, with any other which I may be favored with through the 
kindness of my countrymen, who may feel, with you and myself, 
that it becomes every Cymro to do all in his power to uphold the 
dignity, honour, and literature, of the land that gave him birth. 


JOHN PARRY. 





WELSH NAMES. ENGLISH NAMES, 
Ar hyd y nos. The livelong Night. 
Absen don; Absi-don. The Song of Absence, ABC tune, 

or rudiment tune. 

Anhawdd Ymadael. Loth to depart. 
Alaw Solomon; neu Salmon. Solomon’s Lily. 
Anni Deg. Pretty Nancy. 
Agoriad Cywair. The Opening of the Key. 
Avon Elwy. The River Elwy. 
Aeres ‘Trevaldwyn. The Heiress of Montgomery. 
Arglwydd Strain. Lord Strain. 
Aderyn a Phig Velen. The Bird with Yellow Beak. 
Ab Shenkyn. Ap Sienkin. (2. P. 1803.) 
Agoriad y Melinydd. Miller’s Key. 
Anhawdd Ymadael, hén. The Old loath to depart. 
Aber Iddon. The Efflux of the Iddon. 
Accen Colomen. The Cooing of the Dove. 
Ab Einion. The Son of Einion. 
Alawydd hen. The Old Songster. 
Blodeu y Gwynwydd. Blossoms of the Honeysuckle, 
Blodeu y Grug. Blossoms of the Heath. 
Breuddwyd y Vrenines. The Queen's Dream. 
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WELSH NAMES. 


Blodeu y Drain. 
Blodeu Liundain. 
Bwrw goval ymaith. 
Blodeu y Dyffryn. 
Blodeu y Gogledd. 
Blodeu y Gorllewin. 
Blodeu Gwynedd. 
Blodeu Festiniog. 
Blodeu Ceiswyn. 
Bywyd y Milwr. 
Blodeu y Vaenol. 
Brenines Dido. 

Bro Galia. 

Bursty. 

Breaddwyd Davydd Rhys. 
Beddgelert, 
Barbara Wen. 
Betti Brown. 
Bryniau y Werddon. 
Hir oes i Vair. 
Bechgyn Aberteivi. 
Bryn Caincon 


Croesco y Wenynen, 


Cerdd yr hen Wr o'r Coed. 


Cudyn Gwyn. 

Cil yr Aderyn du. 

Codiad yr hedydd. 
Cynhan-sail Cymru. 
Croesaw Gwraig y Ty. 
Cnot y Coed, 

Cwynvan Prydain. 
Creigiau Eryri. 

Castell Tywyn. 

Ceffylyn Rhygyngog 
Caine Llywelyn. 

Codiad yr Haul. 

Caine Davydd Brophwyd. 
Caniad Pibau Morvuadd. 
Cymro o b'le? 

Caniad Clych. 

Clychau Prestwick. 
Cylch-glerwyr Caer. 
Castell Moreton, 
Cwympiad y Dail. 

Caer Dinam,* 

Caniad y Ceiliog. 

Canu yn iach i Dwi Bach 
Caine Stephen Sion Jones. 
Calenig, 

Codiad yr hedydd Mawr. 
Cloch yr Alban 
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Creer Dinam, Dinan 









ENGLISH NAMES. 


Blossoms of the Thorn. 
Blossoms of London. 
Cast away Care. 
Flowers of the Valley. 
Flowers of the North. 
Flowers of the West. 
Flowers of Gwynedd. 
Flowers of Festiniog. 


Flowers of Ceiswyn (in Meirion). 


The Warrior's Life. 


Flowers of the Manor Plain. 


Queen Dido. 
The Land of the Gauls. 


Davyd Rhy’s Dream. 
The Grave of Gelert. 
Fair Barbara. 

Betty Brown. 
Hills of Erin. 

Long Life to Mary. 
Cardigan Lads. 


The Bee’s Welcome. 


The Song of the Old Man of the 


Wood, 
The White Lock. 
The Blackbird’s Retreat. 
The Rising of the Lark. 


The Welsh Ground (of Music) 


The Hostess’s Welcome 
The Wood Knot. 


The Lamentation of Britain. 


The Rocks of Snowdon. 
Towyn Castle. 
Galloping Nag. 
Llewelyn’s Strain. 
The Rising Sun. 


Strain of David the Prophet 
The Song of Morvydd’s Pipe. 


Welshman, from where ? 
Ringing of Bells. 
Prestwick Bells. 

The Chester Waits. 
Morton Castle. 

The Fall of the Leaves. 
Dinam’s Fortress. 

The Crowing of the Cock 


Sing, Health to little Tom. 
‘The Strain of Stephen John Joncs 


New- Year’s Gilt, 


The great Rising of the Lark 


‘The Highland Bell. 


) fort, in Llanddinam parish. 


























WELSH NAMES. 


Castell Penrhyn. ( Prichard, 1830.) 
Cwyn Brython. 
Cwynvan Prydain. 
Castell Rhuthyn. 
Cder Idris. 

Cyrch Meirion. 


(I. P. 1827.) 
(I. P. 1804.) 


me 


Calon Drom. 
Clych Rhiwabon. 
Cegin Glyn Cywarch. 


Caine Llanvibangel Ystrad. 
Caine y Cathreiwr. 

Cainc yr Aradwr. 

Cariad Nebun. 

Caine Gruffydd ab Cynan. 
Cil y Vwyatch. 

Cadwin Arian. 

Caru yn y Coed. 

Caine Pont y ‘Ty Pridd. 
Canu Govid. 

Cas gon Grythor, 
Caban-dy. 

Cwtig Bach. 

Caine yr Odryddes. 

Cwyn yr Alldud. 
Cyvarwyddyn. 

Cov Gwenlliant. 


Divyrweh Gwyr Dyvi. 
Dynwared yr Eos. 

Distyll y Don. 

Diddanweh Grufudd ab Cynan. 


Dowch ir Vrwydr. 
Davydd y Gareg wen. 
Dewis Hywel. 

Dewis Meinwen. 

Dilyn Sereh, 

Dadl Dau. 

Dyveriad y Gerwyn. 
Dechreuad y Byd. 
Divyrweh Ivan Delynwr. 
Doed y Ddel. 

Divyrweh y Siri. 

Distyll y Trai. 

Dydd dai Wen. 
Divyrwch Madam Eyton. 
Darvu ei ched velusav. 
Divyrweh yr Heusor Du. 
Dydd Gwyl Dewi. 
Diddanweh Madam Edwards. 
Divyrwch Gwyr Mawddy. 
Diddan Cadpen Morgan. 
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ENGLISH NAMES. 


Penrhyn Castle. 

The Complaint of Britain. 

The Lament (or Wo) of Britain. 
Ruthin Castle. 

The Chair of Idris. 
Merionethshire March, 





Heavy Heart. 

The Bells of Rhiwabon. 

The Kitchen of Glen Cywarch, 
(Meirion.) 

The Tune of Llanvihangel Dale. 

The Ox-driver’s Tune. 

The Ploughman’s Tune. 

Somebody’s Love. 

Grufudd son of Cynan’s Tune. 

The Throstle’s Retreat. 

The silver Chain. 

Love in the Wood. 

The Bridge of Ty Pridd Tune. 

Song of Affliction. 

The Fiddler’s Puzzle. 

The Cabin. 

The Little Scut. 

The Milkmaid’s Song. 

The Alien’s Complaint. 

The Director. 

The Memory of Gwenllian. 


The Delight of the Men of Dovey. 

Imitation of the Nightingale. 

The Fall of the Wave. 

The Solace of Grufudd, Son of 
Cynan. 

Come to Battle. 

David of the White Stone. 

Howell’s Choice. 

The lair One’s Choice. 

The Pursuit of Love. 

Flaunting Two (a debating song). 

The Droppings of the Masbtub. 

The Beginning of the World. 

Pastime of Evan the Harper. 

Hit or Miss, (Come what may). 

The Sheriff’s Delight. 

The Ripple of the Ebb. 

Good Day to Gwen. 

Madam Eyton’s Delight. 

Her sweetest Gifts are ended. 

The Black Herdsman’s Pastime. 

St. David's Day. 

Madam Edward’s Diversion. 

Diversion of the Men of Mawddy. 

Captain Morgan’s March. 
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WELSH NAMES. 


Diniweidrwydd Colomen. 
Divyrweh Arglwydd Trefail. 


Diniweidrwydd. 

Divyrwch Huw Liwyd. 
Divyrweh Morys Wynn. 
Dydd da i’r Enith Lan. 
Divyrwch Gwyr Emlyn. 
Dau Ros Cochion. 

Dewch yn Mlaen. 

Dan Darawicli? 

Divyrweh Ewyr y Gogledd. 
Divyrwich Gwyr Cacrnarvon. 
Dydd Liun y Boreu. 
Dewis Mwynen. 

Dydd trwy’r Fenestr. 


Erddygan Cacrwys. 

Erddygan Cacr Waen. 

Eryri Wen. 

Erddygan tro ’r Tant. 

Erddygan Danau. 

Erddygan Hun Gwenllian, neu 
Ivan Bivan Benyoch. 

Erddygan Glyn Cynon. 

frddygan y Canorion (J. 2. 1820.) 

Kos y Bela (neu Tri a chweh.) 

Erddygan y Pibydd Coch, 


Farwel Teuengitid. 

Farwel Franses. 

Farwel Ned Puw. 

Farwel Ednyved Vychan, 
‘iddle Faddle. 

Free Bach. 

Farwel Trwy'r Pwit. 

Farwel Dic y Pibydd. 

Farwel Glanddyn. 

Ferdinando. 

Farwel Phylip Ystwyth. 





Farwel Prydain. 

Pauni, blodau ‘r fair. 
Filena? 

Farwel Lianllyvni. 
Farwel Gwyr Aberfraw. 
Farwel Twm Bach. 

Vy an wylyd Vach. 


Gorhofedd Gwyr Harlech. 
Gogerddan. 
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ENGLISH NAMES 


Innocence of the Dove. 
Delight of Lord Trefail. 


ooo s 












Innocence. ‘ 

Hugh Liwyd’s Delight. 
Moris Wynn’s Delight. 

Good Day to the Pretty Maid. 
Delight of the Men of Emlyn. 
The Two Red Roses. 

Come Forward. 


Delight of the Men of the North. 
Delight of the Men of Caernarvon. 
Monday Morning. 

The Kind One’s Choice. 

Day through the Window. 


The Melody of Caerwys. 

The Minstrelsy of Chirk Crstle. 

White Snowdon. 

Melody of Modulation. 

Melody of the Strings. 

Gwenllian’s Melody, or Evan 
Bivan Redpoll. 

Melody of Glyn Cynon. 

The Melody of the Singers. 

Nightingale of the Bela. 

The Red Piper’s Melody. 


Adieu to Juvenile Days. 
Frances’ Farewell. 

Ned Pughe’s Farewell. 
Ednyved Vychan’s Farewell. 
Fiddle Faddle. 

The little Freak. 

Farewell through the Puddle. 
Dick the Piper's Farewell. 
The Jovial Man's Farewell. 
Ferdinando (Earl of Derby, 1594). 
Nimble Philip’s Farewell. 





Britain farewell! 
Fanny blooming fair. 


Llanllyvni farewell ! 
Farwell Men of Aberfraw. 
Farewell little Tom. 

My Little Dear. 


March of the Men of Harlech. 
Name of a Mansion in Cardigan- 
shire. 




















WELSH NAMES. 


Glan Meddwdod Mwyn. 
Gyru y Byd o'm blaen. 
Gadael y Tir. 

Gorhefedd Owain Cyveiliog. 
Grisial Ground. 

Grufudd ab Cynan. 
Gorveddweh. 

Gramwndws Galia. 


Gwneddigion. (I. P. 1819.) 





Gwiledd Angaharad. 
Greece and Troy. 

Gwel yr Adailad. 

Gweddus yw Gweddwdod, 


Gorweddweh cich hun. 
Galar Don. 

Gwyr Gwent. 

Gwrando yr a Deryn du. 
Glamorgan Melody. 
Gwilym Owain Pencraig. 
Godal Tirodd Cymru. 


Hob y deri dano, (dwy fordd.) 
Hofedd Abram ab Ivan. 
Hob-y-dyliv-neu Morvachyn. 
Hofedd Modryb Marget. 

Hela 'r Ysgyvarnog. 

Hai down. 

Havod y Wraig Lawen. 

Hofder Arglwyddes Puleston. 
Hofedd y Brenin. 

Hofedd Owainab Owain Gwynedd. 


wb y Dyriv. 


Hud Tynghedven. 
Havren. 

Hofedd Cadpen Corbett. 
Hyd y Vrwynen. 

Hofder Gwilym Owain. 
Holi yn deg. 

Huven y Cwrw Melyn. 
Hen Garol Hav. 

Hutyn Dincer. 

Holl Ieuenedid Cymru. 
Hen Vwynen Mail. 

Hen Ddarby. 
Hyvryden. 

Hweh Sion Patri. 

Hen Ivan Gam. 

Hofedd Davydd ab Gwilym. 
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ENGLISH NAMES. 


Good humour’d and tipsy. 

Drive the World before me. 

Leaving the Land, 

Owen Cyveilivg’s Delight. 

The Crystal Ground. 

Grufudd ab Cynan., 

Recline. 

The signal of the Gauls. 

Gwyneddigion Society in London 

Angharad’s feast. 

Greece and Troy. 

See the building. 

Widowhood is becoming. Decent 
Widowhood. 

Lie alone. 

Note of Grief. 

Men of Gwent. 

Listen to the Blackbird. 


William Owen of Pencraig. 
Leaving Wales. 


Away my Herds, (two ways.) 

Delight of Abram son of Evan. 

The Leap of the Porpoise. 

Aunt Margaret’s Delight. 

Hunting the Hare. 

Come, let us go. 

The Merry Dame's Dairy. 

Lady Puleston’s Delight. 

‘The King’s Delight. 

Owen son of Owen Gwynedd's 
Fancy. 

A Debating Song (of peculiar 
metre. ) 

The Flatteries of Fate. - 

The River Severn. 

Captain Corbett’s Delight. 

The Length of the Rush. 

William Owen’s Delight. 

Questioning Fairly. 

Cream of Yellow Ale. 

Old Summer Carol. 

Hutyn the Tinker. 

All the Youths of Wales. 

Old May Melody. 

Old Darby. 

The Pleasing Strain. 

John Parry’s Sow. 

Old Squinting Evan. 

Davydd son of William's Delight 
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WELSH NAMES, 


Havod Elwy. 
Holydd. 
Hen Roger. 
Hen Voes 


Iechyd 0 gylch. 
Ivan Glan Teivi. 
Liwyn On. 

Llev Caerwynt. 
Liiw y Gwynwydd. 
Lliw y Ceiroes. 


Liwydd i'r Due William. 
Limbo. 
Liwyd y Gwrych. 


Mwynder Meirionydd 
Malidod Dolgelleu. 
Mwynen Cynwyd. 

Morva Rhuddlan. 

Merch Megan, 

Malltraeth. 

Megan a gollodd ei Gardas. 
Mentra Gwen. 

Moldod Arglwyddes Owain. 
Mantell Siani 

Mwynen Mon. 

Mwynen Gwynedd. 


Meillionen, neu Hoffder = Syr 
Watcyn. 

Mwynen Machno. 

Mwynen Meirionydd. 

Mopsi Don. 

Mwyneidd-dra 

Mel-Gusan. 

Mwynen Edeyrnion. 

Mynach du. 

Marwnad y Heliwr. 

Mwynen Mai. 

Marget merch Ivan. 

Mael Syms. 

Merched Mon. (J. P. 1803.) 

Marwnad Prydain. (J. P. 1817.) 

Meddwyn Llawen, 

Mwynder Meinwen. 

Marwnad Mwnce. 





Madiad y Wawr. 

Mel Wevus. 

Mwyn Susannah. 
Morgan Jones o'r Dolau. 












BNGLISH NAMES, 


Elwy’s Summer house. 
The Inquirer. 
Old Roger. 

Old Mauners. 





Health About. 

Evan of the banks of Teivi. 

The Ash Grove. 

The Lament of Winchester. 

Colour of the Honeysuckle. 

Colour of Cherry, Cherry red o 
ripe. 

Success to Duke William. 

Limbo. 

The Hedge Sparrow. 


The Courtesy of Meirioneth. 

The Gallantries of Dolgelley. 

The Melody of Cynwyd. 

Rhudland Marsh. 

Margaret’s Daughter 

A Tract of Land in Anglesey. 

Margaret who lost her Garter. 

Venture Gwen. 

Lady Owen’s Favorite. 

Jane’s Mantle. 

The Melody of Mona. 

The Melody of Gwynedd, (North 
Wales.) 

The Trefoil, or Sir Watkin’s De- 
light. 

The Melody of Machno. 

The Melody of Meirioneth. 

Mopsy’s ‘Tune. 

Complaisance. 

The honied Kiss. 

The Melody of Edeyrnion, 

The Black Monk. 

The Huntsman’s Lament. 

The Melody of May. 

Margaret, daughter of Evan. 


The Maids of Mona. 
The Lament of Britain. 
The Merry Tippler. 

The Fair One’s Melody. 
The Monk’s Elegy. 





Disappearance of the Dawn. 
Honey Lip. 

Kind Susannah. 

Morgan Jones of the Dales. 































WELSH NAMES. 


Mwynen Liangwyli. 

Mwynen Glan Teivi. 

Mwynder Meirionydd, Newydd. 
Moel yr Wyddva. 

Mathavarn. 


Nos Galan. 
Nos Verchyr. 
Ned y Gov. 
Nith Megan. 





Neithiwr ac Echnos 
Nani Brydverth. 


Plygiad y bedol-vach. 

Pen Rhaw. * 

Plygiad y bedol vawr. 

Pob Peth. 

Pant Corlan yr Wyn. 

Per Osley, (neu Sweet Richard.) 
Pigau Dur. 

Pistyll y Dyfryn. 

Pen Moel da. 


Rhyvelgyrch Cadpen Morgan. 
Rhuban Morvudd. 

Rheged. 

Rhywbeth. 

Rhos-vair. 

Rogero. 

Rhywbeth bach. 


Serch Hudol. 
Sibyl. 

Symlen ben-bys. 
Syr Harri Ddu. 
Sawdl y Vuwch. 
Suo Gan. 

Syr Salmon, 
Sidanen. 

Sian Vwyn. 
Susannah. 

Sion abIvan. (J. P. 1802.) 
Susan Veddw. 
Spain Wenddydd. 
Sybylitir. 

Susan ac William. 
Sali, blodau’r Vro. 


Triban, (dwy fordd.) 
Ton y Ceiliog du, 
Tyb y Tywysog. 
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ENGLISH NAMES, 
The Melody of Llangwili. 
The Melody of the banks of Teivi. 
New Courtesy of Meirioneth. 
The Peak of Snowdon. 
Mathavarn. 


New-Year’s Eve. 
Wednesday Night. 
Ned the Smith. 
Margarct’s Nicce. 





Last Night and the Night before. 
Pretty Nanny. 


Short bending of the Horseshoe. 
The Spade head. 

Great bending of the Horseshoe. 
Every thing. 

The Lambsfold Vale. 

Sweet Melody, (or Sweet Richard.) 
Steel Points. 

The Waterfall of the Valley. 

The good Bald-head. 


Captain Morgan's March. 
Morvudd’s Riband. 

The Name of a District. 
Something. 

Newborough. 

Rogero. 

A Little Thing. 


The Allurements of Love. 
The Sibyl. 

The beckoning Fair Onc. 
Black Sir Harry. 

The Cow's Heel. 
Lullaby Song. 

Sir Solomon. 

The Silken Fair One. 
Kind Jane. 

Susannah. 

John, Evan’s Son. 

Tipsy Susan. 


-~---- 


The Plashy Land. 
Susan and William. 
Sally the Flower of the Country. 


Triplet, (two ways.) 
The Note of the Black Cock. 
The Prince’s Whim, 
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WELSH NAMES. 
Triban Gwyr Morganwg. 


Twill yn ei boch. 

Tri hanner Ton. 

Tros y Gareg. 

Toriad y Dydd. 
Trichant o Bunnau. 
Tlysig. 

Troiad y Droell. 

Ton Alarch. 

Ton y Brenin, 

Tair Cadwen Aur. 
Talaith Aberfraw. 
Tros yr Avon, 

Tri tharawiad, 

Ton Dic y Dawns. 

Tri tharawiad Morganwg. 
Triban y Gadlys. 
Triban distyll y don. 
Taw a son, Vachgen! 
Trymder, 

Ton Deuair. 

Ton Vechan Llianervul. 
Tros y Mynydd. 

Tyb y Tywysog Rupart. 
Tan y Graig. 

Tri haner Coron. 


Ursula, (neu Hen Vorgan ai 
Wraig.) 


Wyres Ned Puw. 
Winifreda, (neu yr Hen Sibyl). 
Wyres Megan. 


Yr hen Driban. 
Ysgin Aur. 

Yr hen Don, 

Y Galon Drom 
Ymdaith Mwne. 
Y Gerddinen. 
Y Gadlys. 


Y Vwyna'n Vaw. 
Ystwffwi. 

Yr Eos- Bais, 

Yr Hen Gymraes. 

Yr Hen Erddygan. 

Yr Hen Roger Bengoch. 
Yr Helygen. 

Y Brython. 

Y¥ Govid glas. 


Welsh Melodies. 





RNGLISH NAMES. 


The Triblet of the Glamorganshire 
men. 

The Dimpled Cheek. 

Three Half Tones. 

Over the Stone. 

The Break of Day. 

Three Hundred Pounds. 

The Beauty. 

The Turn of the Spinning Wheel. 

The Swan's Note. 

The King’s Tune. 

The Three Golden Torqueses. 

The Diadem of Aberfraw. 

Over the River. 

The Three Essays. 

Dancing Dick’s Tune. 

Glamorgan Three Essays. 

The Camp Triplet. 

Triplet of the Ripple of the Wave. 

Hold thy tongue, Boy ! 

Heaviness. 

Tone of the Two Distichs. 

Short Tune of Llanervul. 

Over the Mountain. 

Prince Rupert’s Fancy. 

Under the Rock. 

Three Half-Crowns. 


Ursula, or Old Morgan and his 
Wife. 


Ned Pughe’s Granddaughter. 
Winifreda, _ the Old Sibyl.) 
Margaret’s Granddaughter. 


The old Triplet. 

The Gold Robe. 

The Old Ditty, or Tune. 

The Heavy Heart. 

Monk’s March. 

The Maple. 

The Camp, (Of Noble Race was 
Shenkin.) 

The Kindest Alive. 

The Door Clapper. 

The Voice of the Nightingale. 

The Old Welshwoman. 

The Ancient Harmony. 

Old Roger Redpoll. 

The Willow. 

The Britons. 

Blue Devils. 














WELSH NAMES," 


Ymadawiad y Brenin. 
Y Gwr ai Varch. 

Y Dydd Cyntav o Awst. 
Y Bardd yn ei Awen. 

Y Bais Wen. 

Yr Hen dros byth. 
Ystwe Llaeth. 


Ymadawiad Gwyr Aberfraw. 


Y Corforaeth. 

Y pural Vesur. 

Y Vedel Vawr. 

Y Sach Wlan (J. P. 1827.) 
Y Mynachdy. 

Y Fion Velved. 

Y Galon Lawen. 

Y Voes. 

Y Cowper Mwyn. 
Y Verch o’r Icer. 

Y Rhyveddod. 
Ymadawiad. 

Y Vrwynen las. 

Y Siaced vral. 

Y Ddimai Goch. 

Y Don Vechen. 

Y Twr. 

Y Vwyalchan Vwyn. 


The Locks of Lea of Gogerddan. 


ENGLISH NAMES. 


The King’s Departure. 
The Horse and Jockey. 
The First of August. 
The Inspired Bard. 
The White Petticoat. 
The Old for ever, 

Pail of Milk. 


Departure of the Men of Aberfraw. 


The Corporation. 
The Pure Measure. 
The Great Reap. 
The Woolpack. 
The Monastery. 
Crimson Velvet. 
Merry Heart. 

The Behaviour. 

The Kind Cooper. 


The Wonder. 
Departure. 

The Green Rush. 

The Light Jacket. 

The Copper Halfpenny. 
The Little Tone. 

The Tower. 

The Sprightly Throstle. 
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THE LOCKS OF LEA OF GOGERDDAN. 


Tue following is a translation from Davyth Nanmor, a bard of 
the 14th century. The subject of the poem is the beautiful hair 
of a lady of the Gogerddan family. The words are adapted to a 
popular Welsh air, which bears the name of ‘‘Gogerddan,” and 
which will be found in Mr. Parry’s last volume of Melodies, with 
a song by Mrs. C. B. Wilson. 


O’er noble Lea’s bosom white 
Her golden tresses stray, 

Like wand’ring lightnings when they light 
On ocean’s hoary spray. 


Those glories on her forehead sct 
In double twine descend, 

And then around her footsteps met, 
Like clouds of incense blend.* 





* The lady's tresses which reach to the ground are of course a little in 
the style of bardic hyperbole; the allusion to the incense is interesting, 


as it is made to the Roman Catholic religion, then predominant. 
MaeLoc. 
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OWAIN GLYNDWR, 


BY ROBERT FOLKES:ONE WILLIAMS, 





Land of the brave, the bright in fame, 
Land of the unconquered, and the free, 

Dwells there upon thy page a name 
More precious to thy memory 

Than he who led his warrior band 

For freedom for their father-land ! 


He who the banner of the brave 

Upheld in freedom’s sacred cause, 
And blotted out the name of slave 

From Cambria’s land, and Cambria’s laws : 
They laugh’d the tyrant's chains to scorn 
When Owain Glyndwr’s sword was drawn. 


And like an eagle from the brow 
Of wild Eryri’s mountain steep, 
That dash’d upon the prey below, 
That lay a wild entangled heap, 
And forced the spoiler to restore 
The plunder he had gorg’d before. 


Thou wert a meteor in the sky, 
Throwing out gleams of beaming light, 
That struck with awe the gazer’s eye, 
And shook the coward soul with fright. 
Thou wert a blazing brand, whose flame 
Was lighted up at freedom’s name. 


Thrice did the tyrant lead his hosts 

(’er the flower enamell'd plains ; 
Thrice did he find as vain his boasts 

To bind the free-born soul with chains. 
Again the chance of war he tried, 
To be defeated and defied. 


There was a shout went o’er the hills, 
There was a shout came o’er the sky 

That pass'd like thunder when it fills 
All nature with its fearful cry : 

{t was the shout of men who broke 

The fetters of that tyrant’s yoke. 








London ; May 1830. 








Owain Glyndwr. 


Many a blue hill’s secret cave 
Caught up the sound and gave it back ; 
And many a torrent’s rushing wave 
Stopp’d in its wild and foaming track, 
Then hurried on and left behind 
Its echoes to the muttering wind. 


The hour is past, the hour is past, 
‘That hour that none may sce again ; 

But the glory of that hour shall last 
In many an unborn poet’s strain : 

And many a bard of other days 

Shall tune his harp to Owain’s praise. 


Son of the fearless, shall it be 
That thou who show’d the tyrant slave 
Chains were not forged to bind the free, 
Bonds were not made to hold the brave, 
Shall have no sculptured stone to tell 
Within what grave thy bones may dwell. 


What boots it where thy bones are laid, 
Or in what earth thy dust may lie, 
Has not the voice of ages said 
The hero’s name shall never die ? 
The memory of the brave one rests 
A monument in human breasts. 


While stars shall gem night’s sable pall, 
Like jewels on an Ethiop’s breast, 

And flowers shall deck earth's verdant ball 
With many a bright and gorgeous vest, 

While ocean's silver waves shall flow, * 

‘Thy fame no power shall overthrow. 


While sunbeams spread their golden wings 
Over thy mountains purple side, 

And moonlight on the ocean flings 
Its magic smile at eventide, 

While music whispers in the stream, 

Thy name shall be the poet’s theme. 


Raise the harp and raise the song, 
Now where memory fondly lingers, 
And let the chords come loud and strong 
From the string-entwined fingers, 
Waking up the sounds that lie 
In the soul of melody. 


And when the minstrel’s harp is dumb, 
And when the bard himself is dead, 
O! shall not other minstrel’s come 
To’twine a garland round his head, 
Whose awen may be more divine, 
More worthy of his fame than mine, 




















































ALYNTON. 


A TALF. 


What fates impose, that men must needs abide, 
It boots not to resist both wind and tide, 
SHAKSPEARE. 


I was sitting at the door of an elegant café on the Boulevard de 
Namur, at Brussels, in company with my friend te Marcuanp 
pe T'apac,—lI trust the amiable readers of the Cambrian will par- 
don me for introducing the veteran again to their notice,—and 
enjoying, like many other worthy citizens, the cool and refreshing 
breezes of the evening, and our daily allowance of ices, coffee, 
and cigars. Not being inclined to add to the eternal clicking of 
the dominos upon the marble slabs around, we amused ourselves 
more rationally, or rather my companion amused me with the 
detail of a few interesting matters, from the endless stores of 
legendary and historical lore, which he seemed to have at his 
command. 


“Having related to you,” said he, “already, probably, too much 
of ‘my travels history,’ you will, perhaps, not consider it waste of 
time if I give you the outline of an ‘old story’ which my poor 
mother often gratified me with, to abridge the tediousness of a 
winter’s evening before a glowing fire.” I, of course, told him 
that nothing could afford me greater pleasure than to listen. 
I ordered two more cups of coffee, and he handed me over 
his cigar-case, mine being already empty, and having filled his 
meerschaum, after whiffing away a cloud that enveloped his good- 
humored countenance for a second or two, he proceeded. 


CHAPTER I. 


You have, no doubt, heard of the Alyntons, of Trevalun.—At 
the commencement of the troubles in the reign of Charles the 
First, the then pen-cenedl, or head, Sir Owen ab Meredydd, pos- 
sessed one of the largest estates on the border, and it extended 
for miles, not only into the counties of Denbigh and Flint, but 
into the rich champaign of the county of Chester. His seat was 
Trevalun, a magnificent mansion, erected in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh at vast expense, and, consequently, rich in all the 
splendid designs and architecture of the Tudor era. Unfortu- 
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nately for the family, Sir Owen was a stanch cavalier, and 
spent with prodigal generosity, his blood and treasure in the 
falling cause of his royal master. He was declared by the Par- 
liament, after the death of the king, a stubborn delinquent : his 
estate became confiscated, and was sold for a mere trifle by the 
Parliamentary commissioners. He saved his head by secretly 
residing with his family among the mountain fastnesses of the 
country, under the faithful protection of a poor shepherd. 


When Charles the Second ascended the throne of his ancestors, 
the former owner of Trevalun was sinking into the grave, beggared 
and broken-hearted, stripped of his broad lands and extensive 
domains, with hardly a shelter to cover him from the rude blast of 
winter. His friends were not slow in enjoining him to make 
immediate application for the restitution of his property, but they 
could only prevail upon him to write to the monarch, stating that 
he was alive and in poverty; the case with too, too many of the 
brave cavaliers, and Charles’s more immediate friends; and, as may 
be imagined, no answer ever arrived from him. When Sir Owen 
was remonstrated with, for not making direct and personal appli- 
cation at the foot of the throne, he would, in his old age, erect his 
fine tall person, into the dignified and upright carriage of his former 
days, and answer with fortitude, that if the king had not the heart 
and the generosity to recognise the substantial and loyal friends 
of his martyred father and himself, during the dark portion of their 
years, he would never sully his reputation by demanding a recom- 
pense for what he had willingly and voluntarily risked. Never- 
theless, when the swell of this virtuous passion subsided, a tear 
would start in his faded eye, and trickle down his withered features, 
when he reflected upon the helpless situation of his only son, and 
the miserable heritage which he was dooming upon his descendants. 


His son, the only one of five who had outlived the wars and 
troubles of the period, resolved to perform what his father could 
not be prevailed upon to attempt. He accordingly took a journey 
to London for the purpose of laying his affairs before Charles, and 
to represent to him their destitution, in the hopes of exciting in 
the mind of the king some degree of sympathy, and of doing an 
act of justice towards the family. After some difficulty he managed 
to obtain an interview, but soon discovered that Charles lent 
an unwilling ear to his statements; that monarch, in a most 
heartless and unfeeling manner, abruptly terminated the conference 
by demanding, from one of his adulatory courtiers, the name of 
the play to be performed that evening. Gryffydd felt his blood 
rushing to his heart at Charles’s base conduct, and was so over. 
mastered by passion that he even dared to demand some notice of 
his application as an act of — due to the friend of his royal 
predecessor. Charles bit his lip and frowned upon the noble youth 
before him, desired him to withdraw, and leave the documents 
with his chamberlain, with a promise of investigating the matter, 
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Gryffydd rushed out of the palace, heartily cursing his folly for 
seeking an interview with such an ingrate, and determining in his 
own mind, to throw his papers into the fire the moment he arrived 
at the inn, leave London immediately, and no longer depend upon 
‘princes’ favors;” but, by the time he arrived at his temporary 
residence, he became cooler and ultimately concluded upon obeying 
the king’s directions. He remained in town for some days, 
anxiously waiting for a communication from the dispenser of royal 
favors, but each day in succession only brought with it disappoint- 
ment, and his heart had become sickened. He at last discovered 
his scanty stock of money dwindle so fast, that he found it abso- 
lutely necessary to return home, which he accordingly did, and, 
as might be expected, his resolution was a wise one; for the volatile 
king never even troubled himself with a thought of the aged 
baronet and his son. 


Sir Owen died in a few months, and in a short time subsequently 
to his decease, the son found himself in the possession of a small 
estate which, though trifling, placed Sir Gryffydd ab Owen 
Alynton in comparative affluence. This estate, which was detached 
from the ancient demesne of Trevalun, had been conveyed at an 
early period of the civil war as a security for an annuity granted 
by Sir Owen to a person who afterwards turned out a republican, 
and the moment Sir Owen failed in the payment of the half-yearly 
stipend, entered into possession of, and retained it to the day of 
his death ; upon which occurrence the land immediately reverted 
to Sir Owen’s heir. 


Sir Gryffydd soon after married the daughter of a neighbouring 
gentlemen, who, though of good family, could afford to give her 
but a trifling fortune; they lived happily and comfortably together 
for some years, and would doubtless have so continued, had not 
an unfortunate event taken place soon after James the Second’s 
accession to the throne. The baronet had endeavoured to forget 
the loss of his father’s possessions, and his wife, in a great mea- 
sure by her influence and excellent understanding, had convinced 
him of the folly of allowing the subject to rankle in his bosom and 
disturb his tranquillity, assuring him thatthey had enough tosupply 
all their wants and necessities. The Duke of Monmouth, however, 
had designs upon the throne, and he considered that a man of Sir 
Gryffydd influence in the Principality, would be no mean acquisition 
to his party. He accordingly wrote to him a very friendly letter, 
regretting that, notwithstanding his remonstrances to the highest 
quarters in favor of the baronet’s claims, his applications had been 
repulsed and mainly through the influence of the then present 
king, when Duke of York; he further hinted that the time had 
arrived when he was determined to contest the throne with the 
usurper, that in the event of the success of his arms, of which he 
had no doubt, the first step he should take upon the attainment of 
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his object would be to reinstate Sir Gryffydd in all the rightful 
possessions of his ancestors. 


Without reflecting upon the consequences of Monmouth’s 
precipitate and imprudent enterprise, he immediately assured the 
prince of his firm attachment to his person and fortunes, and 
accordingly collected as many followers as he could, and joined 
him at Wells, where he was received with open arms. 


Monmouth’s affairs were, upon Sir Gryffydd’s arrival, in the 
most abject state, and he himself seemed to have lost all his energy 
and action, being depressed with the most unaccountable des- 
pondency, and on the point of leaving his unhappy followers to 
their fate. The baronet, however, though unattended by any 
great number of followers, removed in some degree these terrific 
impressions; and, by his counsels and excellent well-timed advice, 
put the insurgent forces into something like order. 


While Sir Gryffydd and Fletcher of Saltoun, one of the most 
efficient officers in the army, were reconnoitering the enemy, they 
discovered the negligent disposition formed by Lord Faversham, at 
Sedgmoor, and immediately retired to the camp and persuaded the 
prince, though against the earnest entreaties of Lord Gray, who had 
the command of the horse, to attack the king’s army. The battle 
soon commenced; Monmouth’s forces though badly armed and 
undisciplined, threw the veteran army into disorder, drove 
them in confusion from their position, and continued the fight un- 
til their ammunition failed, and would at last, in all probability, 
have obtained a decisive victory had they not been prevented 
by the misconduct of Monmouth, and the cowardice of Gray. 


Sir Gryffydd’s horse had been shot under him while leading his 
brave and courageous little band against the. centre of the king’s 
army, which he compelled to retire in confusion, At the moment 
when the cavalry by a spirited charge among the retreating enemy 
might have secured a glorious victory, they stood coolly surveying, 
from a gentle rising ground, the advantage which the infantry had 
secured; Sir Gritfydd when he found that the ammunition had 
been expended, repeatedly sent to the duke to inform him of the 
absolute and imperative necessity of ordering the cavalry down, 
and of supplying the wants of the infantry, but the most infa- 
mous confusion reigned every where in the rear, and no answer 
could be obtained. The king’s forces had the sagacity to perceive 
the disorder, and they in their turn charged: the insurgents 
retired firmly and unshaken, but being at last galled and infuriated 
by the loss of their comrades, without the power of retaliating, 
threw down their firelocks and rushed upon the king’s army 
sword in hand. Sir Gryffydd fought bravely, and many of the 
king’s troops bit the dust under the weight of his powerful arm 
and broad sword, but being at last overpowered by numbers, he 
fell covered with wounds, upon a heap of his slaughtered foes, 
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undistinguished from the common herd, save by his flowing locks 
which were dabbled in the blood of his victims, and the highly 
polished and burnished cuirass and corslet which reflected back 
the pale quivering beams of the moon. 


The slaughter was terrible, and the following morning the raven 
and the kite glutted themselves upon the stiffened corpses of 1500 
men. Monmouth and his followers, who had escaped from the 
battle, were perseveringly hunted down like wild beasts, and _per- 
ished miserably upon the scaffold; these vengeful persecutions 
of James and his satellites, mainly produced that hatred of him in 
the minds of his subjects, which in a few years cost him his throne 
and his country. 


Lady Alynton, having powerful interest at court, and being a 
near neighbour of John Jefferies, esq. of Acton, the father of the 
chancellor, who still possessed some influence over the stern and 
unbending mind of Lord Jefferies, secured for her eldest son the 
estate of his father. Brought up during years of trouble, 
her mind had been inured to misfortune, and though warmly 
and fondly attached to her husband, and his memory, her 
masculine understanding assured her that she would be rendering 
injustice to her children if she allowed her feelings of affection 
to be overmastered by grief and sorrow. The eldest son, Owen 
ab Gryffydd Alynton, had been matriculated at Jesus college, 
Oxford; the other, who was considerably his junior, remained 
under the roof of his surviving parent. 


Owen Alynton, upon leaving college, settled at home and be. 
came the solace and comfort of his mother during her decline in 
life. Lady Alynton had given her second son an excellent educa- 
tion for entering into trade, and, through the interest of her family, 
she succeeded in obtaining for him a situation in a merchant’s 
house, in London; the precepts which Llewelyn Alynton had 
had ingrafted into his mind, his capacity for business, and assi- 
duous and close attention to the duties of the concern which were 
at all times uppermost in his thoughts, soon established him in the 
good opinion of his superiors, and his prospects in life were fair 
and promising. 

Owen Alynton, soon after his mother’s death, married the 
daughter of an ancient house on the borders, the Pulestons of 
Havod y Wern, who, like himself, had become impoverished 
during the late wars; she, however, possessed the most valuable 
qualities in a wife, an excellent mind, and the most perfect amia- 
bility of temper, and proved, during the short period that she 
was allowed to sojourn in this bitter and trying world, the solace 
of her husband, ‘the balm of comfort, and the source of 
joy,” in every trying hour. She died shortly after giving birth 
to a son, named Meredydd Alynton, and left her husband with 
the helpless infant, like a scathed oak upon a barren plain, deso- 



































Jate and companionless, to stand the brunt of the hurricane, the 
winter wind, and driving sleet. 


It often happens that misfortune has no bounds when it sets 
in against an individual; the heavy tides of sorrow roll in, in 
succession, and with increasing vigour, like the ocean waves 
against the fragile wreck, till their fury sweeps away all re- 
cord of the past. Mr. Alynton, in an evil hour, was _per- 
suaded to join the insurgents in 1715, and was slain in endea- 
vouring to force a passage through the ranks of the king’s forces, 
at Preston in Lancashire, and his estate became forfeited to the 
crown. 


“Suppose we replenish,” said the veteran; ‘ what say you?” 
“With all my heart,” I replied. “Is it to be an encore?” My 
friend nodded assent, and called for the garcon, who in a short 
time made his appearance. ‘‘ Encore de café, et de cogniac deux 
petits verres.” ‘‘ Oui, messieurs,” said the waiter. My friend reple- 
nished his pipe, and 1 was supplied with another cigar: therefore, 
we may as well begin another chapter during the interval, as 
he intimated that what he had already stated was merely 
introductory. 


CHAPTER II. 


Meredydd Alynton, upon the death of his father, was transferred 
by his uncle to the fostering care and protection of a distant rela- 
tion of the family ; and was subsequently removed to a school of 
considerable repute, in the neighbourhood of London, where he 
remained till of sufficient age to undertake the duties of a junior 
clerk in the establishment of his wealthy relative. At the age of 
sixteen he found himself, on a foggy November morning, perched 
at a lofty desk, with a gigantic ledger before him, in an incommo- 
dious room, in one of those ancient and venerable habitations in 
a narrow and confined court leading out of Lower Thames street. 
The novelty of his situation, for a few days, no doubt, amused 
him exceedingly; and, to do him justice, he felt as if he had but 
one resource left tokeep him from starvation: his attention and 
assiduity were unexampled in a person of his age and disposi- 
tion; for, in his early youth, he had been led to suppose that a 
life of independence was in prospect for him; and, subsequently, 
that he should inherit the vast wealth of his uncle, to whom he 
was the sole heir and next of kindred. In a few years his reputa- 
tion was thoroughly established, and he succeeded to the post of 
head accountant to the concern. ° 


His close application to the desk produced, shortly after this 
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event, some derangement in his health, and he was advised to take 
a tour into the country; he accordingly determined upon visiting, 
once more, the dear green valleys and bright streams of Cambria, 
where he hoped to 












** Hail in each crag a friend’s familiar face, 
Aud clasp the mountain in his mind’s embrace.” 











He accordingly purchased a smart, active, little horse for the 
purpose of travelling from London, in preference to an imprison- 
ment for nine days in the Fly, which was at that time advertised 
as the fast travelling conveyance from the metropolis to the ancient 
city of Chester. At the close of the fifth day he arrived within 
view of the quiet and secluded little village of Gresford, and he 
proceeded, with a palpitating heart, to the neat and elegant little 
cottage of his foster parent, Mrs. Prytherch, where he had spent, 
during the unclouded years of infancy, many merry and happy 
days under her affectionate protection. The cottage stood upon 
a gentle rising ground, on the bank of the river Alun, the prospect 
from which extended as far as the eye could reach, into the fruit- 
ful pasturages of Cheshire, and was screened from the western 
gales by the gradual assent of the Welsh mountains, which were 
mottled by cloud and sunshine with the most beautiful hues that 
imagination could conceive. The little stream, as it struggled in 
its winding course through the valley, and dashed its crystal 
Spray against the rocks that gleamed in the setting sun, produced 
a scene which the mind involuntarily attributed to any thing but 
reality, Alynton for a few minutes stood under the shade of a 
gigantic chesnut, and he felt himself rooted to the spot with delight 
and satisfaction ; he could not resist drawing the comparison be- 
tween the paradise, the fairy-land, before him, and the busy world 
which he had so recently left behind. 


He was then standing upon the land of his ancestors, but no 
longer his; a stranger now revelled in their halls: he knew and 
felt the severe judgment that befell them in succession; the ful- 
ness of his heart gave way; a hectic flush passed over his pale ) 
features, and his lip for a moment quivered when he thought of 
those he had loved so well and mourned so deeply; but his ma- 
turer and better reflections recalled him to a patient acquiescence 
in the will of Providence, and he turned from the scene so full 
at once of beauty and sadness, without any feeling of animosity 
or envy to those who held the domains of his forefathers. 


Alynton remained some days with his kind and affectionate 
second parent, and his health was soon so thoroughly established, 
that he determined upon extending his visit into the interior of 
the Principality : he proceeded by a slow route for the purpose 
of investigating every subject with attention, and filling his port- 
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folio with sketches of the most picturesque scenery, for the grati- 
fication of his city friends. 


After having explored the grey ruins of Denbigh castle, and 
admired, through the broken arches, the beautiful and gorgeous 
scenery of the vale of Clwyd, Alynton passed over the then great 
common or waste, called Denbigh green, towards St. Asaph, and 
failed not to delineate every object that struck his attention, 
and among them the trenches and lines that were formed by the 
republican forces under General Mytton, when besieging the castle, 
of which I suppose there are now no traces, the land being enclos- 
ed and in a high state of cultivation. 


It was in the cool of the evening when he arrived at a cluster of 
small cottages, under the shelter of a lofty rugged hill, covered 
with venerable oak and underwood, except in a few spots where the 
red sandy soil had slipt and given way under the overwhelming 
influence of the storm and weight of timber, the trunks of which 
were lying broken and in confusion, partly on the bank and partly 
in the channel of the rapid Elwy beneath. 


These small white cottages, with the mantled foliage of the ivy 
and honeysuckle flourishing around the walls, looked extremely 
picturesque, contrasted with the dark and sombre wood above 
them, and shed an appearance over the scene of serenity and hap- 
piness. Here it was that he was directed to inquire for a guide to 
shew him the vale of Fynonvair; and you will, no doubt, recognise 
the spot to be that where the elegant bridge, called Pont ’r allt 
Goch, is situated. Alynton feeling somewhat fatigued with his 
ride dismounted, and having rapped at the door of the neatest 
cottage, he was confronted by a good-looking female, who immedi- 
ately made an obeisance to him, and he begged to be informed 
whether she could put him on the road to the valley. ‘‘DimSaesneg, 
sir /” was as usual the reply, and he therefore was compelled to 
put, as he had often done before, his scanty stock of Welsh in re- 
quisition, She told him that she would call her Hogun, who 
should accompany him to the place, which was but a very short 
distance off; and, in the mean time, requested him to walk in. A 
cloth was laid upon the polished oaken table which rivalled the 
snow in whiteness; and, in defiance of all remonstrances, a homely 
but substantial meal placed before him. ‘ When you have 
done,” said she, ‘and not before then, I'll call the lad; you have 
had a long journey, and must be fatigued.” There he found true 
hospitality, the boast of many but the attribute of few; the simple 
cottager knew the luxury of ministering to the wants of others, 
and of doing a good action. 


When Alynton had finished his repast, which was sweetened by 
the pleasure he felt in reflecting upon the genuine good feeling of 
his countrywoman, she went to the door, and, with a shrill voice 
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which echoed from wood to rock, produced a reply from Shonun, 
who shortly made his appearance with a fishingrod and a basket 
of fine saffron-bellied trout. The boy appeared to be about ten 
years of age, strong, active, and intelligent, and comfortably 
clothed in materials of home manufacture, which betrayed the in- 
dustry of the cottager. 


Alynton, having found that the offer of remuneration would be 
treated with displeasure, thanked her heartily for her good cheer, 
and, the boy having mounted behind him, they forded theriver. After 
winding a short distance through the underwood, on the banks, 
he found himself at the entrance of a beautiful little, sequestered 
valley, of about a mile in length, and extremely narrow; the oppo- 
site extremity formed by gigantic rocks, here and there covered 
with brushwood, and a few lofty trees which found root on the 
ledges. They cast a gloomy shade over the stream, which rushed 
furiously through a deep fissure or chasm, barely wide enough, 
from the traces of the floods upon the sides of the rocks, to admit 
the sudden and furious mass of water as it descended from the 
highlands after a storm. The vale was bounded on either side by 
lofty eminences, clothed with majestic timber. The rapid Elwy 
glittered through the wood, on its banks, and roared melodious- 
ly in passing over the shelves of rock, in its course through green 
and luxuriant meadows, which produced in the mind the harmonious 
feelings of contentment and delight, and lulled to sleep all anxiety 
for the future and regret for the past. 


A short distance from the banks of the stream, ona slight emi- 
nence, Alynton discovered the picturesque ruins of the chapel of 
St. Mary, “fashioned by long-forgotten hands,” and almost hidden 
from the view by a clump of trees. The roofless walls were 
adorned with the verdant honeysuckle and wallflower; the 
elegant gothic windows could hardly be distinguished, for the 
ivy had wreathed its tendrils around them, forming the most 
elegant and beautiful wreaths ; the evening sun was shedding its 
rays over the summit of the wood, and cast a stream of light, 
through the darkened windows, upon a crystal stream that escaped 
under the foundations of the ruin. At the north-west end of the 
chapel was a large angular well, of curious construction, which 
threw out the stream of water which has been just noticed: the 
elaborate carved work around it, though considerably injured by 
time and defaced by the ruder hand of man, denoted that it was 
in former days supposed to possess some healing power, and doubt- 
less the resort for pilgrims, like that of St. Winefred, to which 
it bore in its form great similarity: in a nitch above the well was 
the moss-overgrown remains of a statue of the Virgin, the patroness 
of the chapel, Alynton had left the boy at the entrance of the 
meadow, to watch his horse, and he sat himself down upon the 
root of a tree to endeavour to take a sketch of the ruin, but after 
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trying more than once to do justice to its beauties, he threw his 
pencil and his book down in disgust. As he rested upon the steps, 
on the brink of the well, he could not but regret that this little 
church should be allowed to fa!l into ruin, and deplored the policy 
of those who desecrated it. The feelings which rushed across his 
mind when hereflected upon the existence, at some period, of those 
who were lying in the mouldering heaps around him, were such 
as have occurred to us all in similar situations; on one side he 
beheld the prison-house of some reckless spirit of Cambria’s days 
of uproar and oppression, and on the other the tenement of the 
gentle peasant maid, whose beauty and simplicity drew upon her 
the attentions of a deceiver, and who left her a prey to her own 
poignant thoughts and ill requited love, to perish like the blight- 
ed flower of an early spring. He had not been long in this situation 
when he perceived a column of smoke curling and winding among 
the leaves of the trees at theeastern window, and if hehadbeenat all 
superstitious, might have imagined that the shades of the old 
clergy were performing the grand mass, and that the smoke was 
ascending from the incensed censer. He was on the point of ex- 
amining into the cause, when he perceived a queer, uncouth-looking 
figure coolly turning over the leaves of his portfolio. His slouch- 
ed hat and grey frieze coat, bare legs, wicker basket, and long 
stick, which lay at his side, almost led Alynton to imagine him a 
pilgrim about to pay his devotions at the shrine of our Lady of the 
Well; but the oddity of his countenance and earnest attention to 
the book chased away all feelings of that description, and he he 
sitated not to disturb him. He happened to be a fisherman, aud 
had been watching Alynton’s motions for sometime, as it afterwards 
turned out; the fire was kindled for the purpose of broiling a 
fish. The individual was one of those unworthy harpies that is 
found in most places, a prying, plot discovering, mischief making 
bailiff, who, when his regular trade failed him, became the disciple 
of old Isaac Walton, “the honest,” as he is called. He found 
in every action of Alynton, treason, deep and black, against 
the king and government. His sketches of old castles, and the 
lines around Denbigh, were plans for the use of the Pretender,—for 
it was in the year 40; and from the ci cumstance of his leaving 
the lad with the horse, almost out of sight, he booked him as a 
rank papist. The fisherman accordingly posted off to St. Asaph, 
with the determination of denouncing him to the first magistrate 
he met, Alynton, from the conduct of the man, considered him 
any thing but sane, and thought nothing more of the matter; 
and having remunerated the boy, arrived at St. Asaph, where, 
in the morning he was surprised by the veritable fisherman in 
the shape of a constable, and about half a dozen assistants, who 
took him before the magistrates, who were specially assembled 
for the occasion. 


The report was soon spread about that the Pretender, Charles 
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Stuart, had been taken; and many a pretty girl and goodly matron 
regretted the unlucky accident which threw the person of the 
young prince, who was so handsome withall, into the hands of 
such a ferret as Twm y Pandy. 


Alynton felt exceedingly amused with the absurdity of the 
charge, and was only reasoned into seriousness by the unaccount- 
able conduct of one of the magistrates, who had been recently 
appointed, and was desirous of shewing his gratitude, by his zeal 
for the cause of the reigning family. When Alynton insisted upon 
identifying himself as the son of Gryffydd Alynton of Gresford, 
and nephew of Sir Llewelyn Alynton of London, it only added 
fuel to the fire, and increased the suspicions of the whig justice ; 
he insisted upon committing him forthwith to the county goal. 
Sir Thomas Salisbury, of Bachegraig, listened with silence for 
some time to the opinions of his coadjutor, and ultimately, by dint 
of arguments and remonstrances, succeeded in getting Alynton 
discharged, upon giving bail to appear when called upon; but 
he having alleged his utter inability to procure any, Sir Thomas, 
who took considerable interest in the case, made himself respon- 
sible for his appearance, to the evident dissatisfaction of the 
Dogberry’s. 

Sir Thomas, when Alynton was at liberty, shook him heartily 
by the hand, being an old college friend of his father, and gave 
him an invitation to spend as much time as he pleased at his resi- 
dence, but stated, that he was sorry his daughter was not at home 
to dothe honours. Alynton declined on the ground of the shortness 
of his stav in Wales, but the old baronet shook his head, looked 
sly, and hinted that he had marred the business by mentioning 
her absence. Alynton, however, assured him that he would call 
upon his return and spend a day or two at Bachegraig, and thauk- 
ed him for his valuwbie assistance in getting him out of the scrape: 
they parted both delighted with the rencontre. 


Alynton was now approaching the wild scenes of Carnarvon- 
shire; the contrast between the rich and varied landscapes, and 
the fertile valleys of the country he had hitherto passed through, 
the numerous villages that stud the brows of the Clwydian hills, 
and the sublimity and grandeur of the towering and barren rocks 
and mountains before him, produced in his mind feelings of awe 
and surprise. As he surveyed them from the banks of the Conwy, 
a turn in the road opened to his admiration another scene of un- 
exampled beauty and splendor, as the sun was retiring beyond the 
verge of a distant promontory, its last rays fell upon the elegant 
machecolated towers of Conwy castle, and as the dark shadow of 
the ruin was reflected in the bright expanse of waters, that seemed 
to surround it, a light vapour shed a divine halo on all around. 
The vessels too, which were diifting in upon the bosom of 
the deep, hardly ruffled by a curling wave, with their white sails 
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expanded to catch the expiring breeze of evening, produced a scene 
of extraordinary beauty, and almost led the mind to conceive that 
it was by other influence than that of simple nature and of art. 
He was disturbed from his reverie by the hoarse voices of the 
ferrymen, who were hastening him to enter the boat which was 
about to cross to the opposite shore. The splendid scenery on 
the banks of the Conwy, and the immediate neighbourhood of the 
venerable little town, together with the magnificent ruins of its 
fortress, occupied the attention of the wanderer for a few days. 


Alynton, in his progress through the wild and mountainous parts 
of Carnarvonshire, found, at every step, something to excite his 
attention and astonishment, the people in their manners were pri- 
mitive and consequently interesting to an individual who had mixed 
in the busy scenes of life from infancy. Although the inhabitants 
of the more remote parts of Wales are little altered in their 
simplicity of manners at the present day, yet it may be sup- 
posed that since the different roads have been opened through the 
country, and the many thousand English who have of late years 
frequented Wales during the summer months, that some change must 
have taken place in their character. He found them at all times, 
when treated with civility and cordiality, communicative, candid, 
and generous, and they seemed to feel the highest gratification in 
sharing their humble and scanty meal with every passer-by; but, 
to those who addressed them in a haughty style, or to the ignorant 
few who sneered at their attempts to answer them in the English lan- 
guage, they werestubborn, unbending, and repulsive; the lowest pea- 
sants seemed to look upon the stranger who frequented their country 
for the purpose of trade as far below them in the scale of society, 
and even prided themselves upon their simplicity, virtuous mode 
of lite, and honest poverty. Alynton, who made a point of con- 
versing with them upon all occasions in his native tongue, found 
them ready to divide their last forth ceirch, or oaten cake, with him, 
and every door was open at his approach, and a smile upon every 
countenance; nothing could prevail upon them to accept the smalli- 
est gratuity for what they could so ill afford to part with, 


His sojourn, therefore, amid the rocks and mountains of Snowdo- 
nia was long, and to him truly interesting ; during his stay with the 
mountaineers, he becaine inured to their fatigues and toils, and felt 
liis heart beat with joy when he followed them in their athletic pur- 
suits, over the most dangerous passes and loftiest mountains, whose 
sides rose perpendicularly from the shore of some Alpine lake, and 
buried their jagged summits in the drifting clouds. Often did he 
stand for hours upon the summit of Snowdon’s highest peak to 
watch the clouds as they drifted furiously through the frightful 
gullies, and to admire the splendor of the lightning and the awful 
roar of the thunder as it leapt from peak to peak among the crags 
and rocks, which echoed back their thousand reverberations, He 
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courted the sublimity of nature in all her most savage and fierce 
forms, and was, in every characteristic, the child of rock and 
mountain. 


One evening, while he was scudding before the wind on the lake 
of Llanberis in a small skiff, in company with a mountaineer, a 
gust of wind, which rushed through one of the gaps of the moun- 
tains, instantly caught the sail and upset them; they were, how- 
ever, both excellent swimmers, and fortunately within such a 
distance from shore that they succeeded in gaining it without 
much difficulty. The accident was perceived from the windows 
of a beautiful little rustic cottage; the owner immediately ran 
out for the purpose of rendering them assistance; and they were 
requested to walk in and dry themselves. The proprietor appeared 
to be a farmer or herdsman, and spoke English with fluency, though 
with a strong accent; the evening was getting late, and Alynton’s 
temporary residence some miles distant up the country, and he 
gladly accepted the offer of a bed for the night, when he found 
that he should not be incommoding any one. They were sitting 
around a glowing fire of turf, and the farmer had been amusing 
them with a few tunes upon his triple-stringed harp, when a lovely 
girl, of about twenty years of age, entered with a basket upon her 
arm. She moved timidly to Alynton, and her parent shook her by 
the hand and told him that she was his only child and housekeeper, 
and had but just returned from Carnarvon market; he threw out 
some hints as to the lateness of the hour, and questioned her 
about her stay; she blushed deeply, but made no reply, and retired. 
Alynton had frequently seen many lovely peasant girls amid these 
mountain recesses, but he saw none that appeared so truly inter- 
esting. Her figure was above the middle size, well knit, and 
beautifully formed ; and her features, which were commanding 
buttruly feminine, were surrounded with fine dark silky locks, which 
seemed to have escaped from their fetters and hung in natural 
curls over her shoulders; the contour of the countenance and her 
dark piercing eye would have stamped her in England as an Anda- 
lusian, her clear rosy lips and beautiful symmetry of foot and 
ankle would have borne out the comparison. She soon returned, and 
enlivened the evening not only with her animated conversation 
but with her vocal powers, accompanied by the harp, on which 
she played ina masterly manner. It was with regret that Alynton 
found the hours fly away so suddenly, and he fain would have 
craved the indulgence few minutes longer, had he not per- 
ceived that he had already trespassed upon the natural rest of his 
entertainers, 


He and his companion were ushered into a plain but com- 
fortable chamber, in which was a bed; the peasant threw him- 
self on a rug on the floor and soon gave notice that he had sunk to 
sleep; but Alynton found a difficulty in following his example, 
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and was disturbed by odd dreams and fancies, which flitted before 
his imagination and deprived him of that balm of all cares. 


The moon was shining brilliantly on the surface of the dyn, 
and he watched its silvery rays as they flickered on the rippling 
waves; he fancied that some one passed the window, but, at the 
moment, he did not pay any attention, supposing that it might 
be some of the cattle that were browsing on the green sward on 
the margin of the lake. He presently heard a voice in a melodious 
strain sing a few stanzas in Welsh, but so low and indistinctly, 
that it was hardly possible to arrive at the meaning; the voice 
gradually rose to a higher pitch, and he caught the concluding 
verses, which I have attempted to render into English. 





One word from thee, my charming maid, 
In gloomy sorrow’s hour, 
One cheering glance from thy bright cye 
Will act like magic power. 
Ob! rush then to my open arms 
‘Thou loved and beauteous form ; 
1’ll guard thee from the winter’s wind, 
And house thee in the storm, 
Thou fairest of Arvon's daughters. 


The moon is up, my steed is nigh ; 
Oh, haste thee then away: 
I'll take thee to my ancient hall 
Before the break of day. 
My home is in a sylvan dale 
On Mona’s lovely strand ; 
Oh, fly with me, thou fair one, dear, 
To rich and fertile land, 
Thou fairest of Arvon’s daughters, 





These bleak and dreary mountains 
j Are desolate to me ; 
A fairer and a brighter home 
Is ready now for thee. 
A heart, a truer never beat 

For woman’s love than mine: 
"Twill still respond, as years roll on, 

The warmest throb of thine, 

‘Thou fairest of Arvon's daughters.® 





-_-— 


* “The air to which he sang it has not been handed down to me, but 
I have no doubt,” said the marchand, “that my excellent friend Mr. 
Parry, the talented and patriotic collector of the Welsh National 
Melodics, will be able to furnish it.” 
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Alynton endeavoured to discover the serenader, but failed: the 
voice appeared, however, to proceed from a small clump of trees 
in front of the house. Presently he heard a window open, and the 
voice of Gwenllian cautioning him to be more circumspect, as 
there were strangers within. The interview lasted a few minutes, 
when the casement again closed; and he observed a person wrap- 
ped in a cloak retreating thrcugh some low brushwood. Alynton 
soon composed himself to sleep, and was disturbed by his com- 
panion at the break of day: he thanked the farmer for his good 
cheer and entertainment, and, having made several ineffectual at- 
tempts to behold his daughter after her night’s disturbance, they set 


sail and arrived at the village of Llanberis without further accident. 


In a few days, Alynton, in one of his rambles, arrived once 
more at Llanberis, and had intended to pay a visit to the farmer 
and his daughter Gweno. He was sitting at a small public-house 
situated on the banks of the lake, when two or three little chub- 
by-cheeked urchins came rushing into the room boisterous in 
all the happiness of infancy : like the children of all houses of 
entertainment, they were wholly unconscious of the presence of a 
stranger: their conduct, which doubtless the landlady would 
have allowed to pass unnoticed in the presence of a less honoured 
guest, was severely punished; Alynton defended the children, 
and begged that she would allow the little saplings of future 
manhood to amuse themselves, for he felt a pleasure in beholding 
the gambols of her lively and interesting family. “Ah!” said 
she, * they are now young and innocent, but I trust that the grave 
will receive them ere they turn their backs upon their parent's 
home with ingratitude for the past; may no child of mine act 
like the only one of Morgan ab Evan!” Alynton immediately 
recognised the name as that of the hospitable farmer, and inquired 
what had happened. The hostess informed him that his daugh- 
ter had eloped with a person who had resided for some time in the 
neighbourhood, under the pretence of fishing, and of amusing 
himself with his g un iu the mountains. Alyuton had frequently 
seen an individual of that description, and he appeared far above 
the station of ci peng ‘* Her father , said she, ‘thas been 
deserted in his old uge, a widower as he is, and | fear that the 
shock will sink his grey hairs prematurely to the grave, now the 
ruin of his only chi ld and only comfort has, in all probability, been 
eliccted by her heartless secu cer, They were seen entering a bout 
together at Carnarvon early cne morning, and have not since been 
heard of : would to ¢ iod,” added she, “that they were both at the 
bottom of the raging element, for the old man’s sake !” 


Alynton’s blood boiled at the base conduct of the wretch who 
had enticed aw: iy the lovely blossom ef the mountain, and it 
occurred to bim timed liately that he must be the serevader: he 
felt no meclnation to trespass upon the parent’s seclusion, aud 
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he left the rustic little inn with a heavier heart than when he 
arrived. 


Having spent a considerable time among the Creigiau Eryri, 
he proceeded to Carnarvon, and having sent his pony and gear on 
to Aber by a peasant, crossed over the Menai to Anglesea, and, 
after proceeding along the coast, arrived at Beaumaris, where he 
remained a day or two for the purpose of visiting the ruins of the 
castle and ancient abbeys in the neighbourhood, for he found 


‘*A magic in the ruined battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp and art, till ages are its dower.” 


The view from this sweet town across the bay towards the Snow- 
donian alps is magnificent, and may be safely alleged to be the 
most striking in Wales. However, the hour for parting at length 
arrived, and Alynton bade farewell to the merry isle of Anglesea 
and her dark-haired beauties. The boat was already loaded, but 
he managed to find a corner unoccupied; the evening was sultry 
and oppressive, and heavy clouds at no great distance indicated 
the near approach of a thunderstorm. The sea was calm, and a 
slight breeze but gently ruffled the surface. His companions 
were principally of the lower orders: a few drovers with their 
blue great-coats and long whips occupied the bow, and two females, 

apparently of respectability, and a young man who might be con- 
sidered upon cursory inspection to be above the middle class, occu- 
pied the stern, together with aservantin livery. Alynton thought 
he had seen the young ’squire before ; and he found that the 
female at his side, whose countenance was hidden by the drooping 
hood of her cloak, eyed him rather narrowly, and whispered to 
her companion. The other lady was enshrouded in a cloak like- 
wise, with a thick veil over her face, a low-crowned black hat, 
with a golden buckle in front, adorned her head; however, she 
was so enigmatically dressed, that it defied the power of Alynton 
to discover whether she was young or old, though her foot, as if 
warring against imprisonment, seemed to court publi ic admiration 
under the ample folds of her garment; it was small and beautiful, 

and confined in a black silk ‘shoe, which almost convinced him 
that she must not only be young, but lovely. 


It was some time before Alynton had an opportunity of —e 
into conversation. The sea, before the boat had proceeded half ¢ 
mile from the shore, became considerably agitated, and the ~ 
increased rapidly, and veered round almost de ad against them, 
which rendered it necessary to tack; the wind lent him at 
last a helping hind towards the gratification of his wishes, and 
blew her veil on one side, and exposed, for a moment, the features 
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of youth and beauty. He adjusted her cloak, which had been 
partly removed by the same rude breeze. She thanked him with 
an inclination of the head: they soon after entered into con- 
versation, and he could judge from his very short acquaintance 
that she was a person of education. The wind now blew furi. 
ously and the thunder howled at a distance, the sea was one conti- 
nued mass of foam; the sea-birds were scudding wildly over the 
waves, and dashing and screaming through the spray. The boat 
danced like a living thing upon the water, yet made but slight 
progress. Darkness was coming on apace, which made their 
situation in the frail and open bark truly hazardous and appalling; 
heavy masses of water passed over them; and it was only by 
incessant efforts that the boat could be kept from sinking, which 
unnerved the exertions even of the boatmen. The wind rushed 
with redoubled fury through the gullies in the mountains, and it 
was at last determined to send her right before it, and endea- 
vour to make Aber ferry. Alynton felt the worst presenti- 
ments, but wisely kept them to himself; the young lady seemed 
to throw herself upon his protection, for her man servant had sunk 
into the bottom of the boat, overcome with fear and sickness. 
Alynton quietly and unperceived unbuttoned her cloak and hat, 
for the purpose of rendering her escape the easier, should the 
worst consequences ensue. The lights upon the shore were now 
seen, and the Aber bell tolled, as is customary in foggy and stormy 
weather. They were, it was supposed, about half a mile from 
the shore, and the tide was ebbing, which rendered the approach 
still more dangerous. Alynton disencumbered himself of his 
coat, and it was fortunate he did so, for the boat in a few mo- 
ments dashed upon a sunken rock, and was instantaneously filled 
by the raging element; he saw, by a flash of lightning, one half 
the passengers washed overboard; his companion, who had already 
clung to his person in the agony of despair, cried out: ‘Save 
me! oh, save me, for mercy’s sake! for my poor father’s sake,” 
she shrieked, ‘‘save me!” Another wave overwhelmed them, and 
they were one and all engulfed in the roaring mass of waters. 
Alynton firmly grappled her in his arm when he heard the roaring 
wave approaching, and threw himself and her along with it, and 
was hurled forward with the most impetuous fury for some time; 
still he tenaciously held her within his grasp, and buffeted the 
waves as they dashed against him and his load: he was fortu- 
nately cast upon a sand-bank at a moment when he almost des- 
paired of saving even himself. The efforts which he had undergoue 
rendered him nearly helpless, but he managed to carry her farther 
in shore, when he sunk down, absolutely overpowered: partially 
recovering, he shouted as loud as he could, and was shortly after 


joined by some of the inhabitants, who carried her toa cottage. 


She gave signs of life: the moment she recollected herself, her 
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eye seemed to search for the person of her deliverer, and she 
failed not to recognise him, wan and worn out with fatigue as he 
appeared; she took his hand and gently pressed it, and, as if 
ashamed of what she had done, covered her pale and lovely fea- 
tures in her hands: Alynton immediately retired, hoping in his 
own mind that she might be restored to health on the morrow. 


Having taken some brandy, he felt himself sufficiently strong 
to return to the shore, with the view of rendering assistance to 
some unfortunate object who might require it in such an hour. 
He was hurrying past the door of a cottage when he was requested 
by a female to stepin, to prevent a young man, who had just been 
saved, from rushing back to the sea, and terminating his earthly 
career. Alynton recognised the person whom he had noticed in 
the boat, as of respectable rank in life; he found him raving 
with despair and the most poignant grief; “Why,” said he, 
‘“‘was I saved ? and why was I not allowed to share her fate?” 
He struck his hand violently against his forehead: Alynton 
spoke to him, and begged that he would compose himself, 
that in all probability the person he regretted was saved ; 
if it had pleased God to will the contrary it was not for man 
to gainsay his judgment. He raised his head and looked wildly 
at him, his hands were clenched firmly on the table. ‘You 
speak,” said he, ‘‘ wisely, but I possessed a treasure that I have 
lost this night which the world cannot purchase,—my wife !” 
He groaned and dashed his burning forehead upon the table ; 
Alynton felt relieved, when he heard the loud sobs, and saw the 
tears moisten his cheeks, and trickle between his fingers. Ina 
few minutes after a female was brought in insensible; the stranger 
raised his head and instantly rushed to her side and kissed 
her cold features. He was removed by force from her, and 
shortly afterwards he had the consolation of knowing that the 
wife of his bosom had been secured to him; the interview between 
them was affecting in the extreme, and few, if any, were capable 
of belolding it with composure. She was the lovely daughter 
of the farmer of Llanberis, and he subsequently discovered that 
she was married to the son of a wealthy but eccentric old gentleman 
in the isle of Anglesea. What his motives might be in eloping 
with the young girl, without the knowledge of her father, could 
not be conceived, unless, indeed, he fancied that Morgan ab Evan, 
who was a straight-forward sort of character and a rigid moralist, 
would insist upon making the old ‘squire acquainted with the 
transaction before the marriage took place, which would, in all 
probability, have marred the affair. The young couple left 
Anglesea with the view of visiting Llanberis once more, and 
were sufficiently punished for their misconduct by the evils and 
perils of that frightful and fearful night. Out of three and thirty 
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souls, thirteen were only saved, and those principally by the efforts 
of the daring and brave peasantry. Those who perished were ina 
tide or two washed on shore, and most of them buried in the 
churchyard of the retired and picturesque little village of Aber, 
over whose earthly tenement has been recorded the awful catas- 
trophe which deprived them of existence. 


By the time the veteran concluded this chapter, the company at 
the cafe had almost wholly separated ; the dominos were silenced 
and the chess and backgammon boards at rest. 


“The closing hour of day 
Came onward mantled o’er with sober grey,” 


and gave intimation that if we remained much longer we should 
be left by ourselves. He promised to proceed with his tale at our 
next meeting, and accompanied me to the Place Royale, when we 
parted. I saw him by the dull glimmering of the lamp, with his 
bulky pipe in his mouth, hobbling round the corner of the square 
and down the street called Montagne de la Cour: he was shortly 
out of sight, and in a few minutes I was fast asleep at the Belle 
Vue, dreaming of Meredydd Alynton, the interesting and beautiful 
female he rescued from a watery grave, and the lovely dark-eyed 
daughter of Morgan ab Evan of Llanberis. 


Ilywet. 




























THE MOUNTAIN GALLOWAY. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POFRM, 


My tried and trasty mountain steed, 
Of Aberteivi's hardy breed, 

Elate of spirit, low of flesh, 

That sham’st thy kind of vallies fresh ; 
And three score miles and twelve a day 
Hast sped, my gallant galloway. 


Like a sea-boat, firm and tight, 
Dancing on the ocean, light, 
That the spirit of the wind 
Actuates to heart and mind 
Elastic, buoyant, proud, and gay, 
Art thou, my mountain galloway. 


Thou’st borne me, like a billow’s sweep, 
O’er mountains high and vallies deep, 
Oft drank at lake and waterfall, 


Pass’d sunless gulfs whose glooms appal, 


And shudder’d oft at ocean’s spray, 
Where breakers roar’d, destruction lay. 


And thou hast snuff’d sulphureous fumes 
Mid rural nature’s charnel tombs ; 
Thou hast sped with eye unsear’d 
Where Merthyr’s fields of fire flar’d; 
And thou wert dauntless on thy way, 
My faithful mountain galloway. 


There is a vale, ‘tis far away, 

But we must reach that vale to-day ; 
There is a mansion in that vale, 

[is white walls well the eye regale! 
And there’s a hand more white they say, 
Shall pat my gallant galloway. 


And she is young, and she ts fair, 

The lovely one who sojourns there ; 
Oh, truly dear is she to me! 

As thou art mine, she’ll welcome thee: 
Then off we go, at break of day, 

On, on! my gallant galloway. 


7 * . . 


Mapoc MERVYN. 
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THE ORIGIN OF CHIVALRY. 


‘“'The verses in which ancient Cambrian poets had expressed, with 
overflowing souls, their patriotic wishes and aspirations, Were regarded as 
mysterious predictions. Hence the fantastic celebrity attached to 
Myrdhin (among the nations of Europe), a bard of the 7th century, five 
hundred years after his death, under the name of the enchanter Merlin; 
hence also the extraordinary renown of King Arthur.”—Conquéte d'An- 
gleterre par les Normannais, par M. THieRRy, vol. ili. p. 147. 


Tuere are few questions with which a Welshman of the present 
day is good-humoredly assailed so often by the descendants of 
the conspirators of ‘‘ the plot of the long knives,” (Twyll y cyllyll 
hirion,) as one like this: ‘* Pray what great men has your country 
produced of late years?” To this we might, we believe, furnish a 
tolerably satisfactory reply, by showing that Wales, with all her 
disadvantages, has contributed her full quota to the collective in- 
tellectual wealth of the kingdom, did we not think the question in 
itself a preposterous one. Supposing that Wales has not produced 
any distinguished men during the period alluded to, we might ask 
in reply, ** When was there an instance of a country similarly cir- 
cumstanced that had it in its power to make such a boast!” Pos- 
sessing no town of sufficient size to attract together its aristocracy, 
and thus form a focus of excitement to native genius; blest until of 
late with no university; many of the most opulent of its gentry utter- 
ly ignorant of the language of the people, and visiting the country 
for a few months in the year only, and then probably injudi- 
ciously evincing the scorn of an absentee for those national feelings 
and topics of local interests, on which alone the genius of a peasant 
can be excited; Wales is not a country from which it is just 
to expect a national literature. This is, in fact, to accuse us 
of mental inactivity, when every object on which the mind of 
man is excursively vigorous has been taken from us, to ask 
us to elicit melody from the mere strings of our mountain harp, 
after shattering the frame, which alone can give them har- 
mony and expansion. Nothing can be more unfair than to com- 
pare our opportunities with those of Ireland and Scotland. It 
remains yet to be proved that either of these countries has pro- 
duced a greater number of men of genius in proportion to its 
population; but, our proposition is, that the species of comparison 
is perfectly unphilosophical in itself: in weighing the mental exer- 
tions of a nation, we are not to reckon them like a herd of bullocks, 
“by the head;” but the difficulties and the excitements must also 
be taken into consideration. Now, both the Scotch and the Irish 
have the advantage of national colleges richly endowed, of a capi- 
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tal larger than that of many an independent continental state ; 
and in neither of these two nations is there amongst the higher 
classes a shadow of that unamiable spirit which has been personified 
by us, (under the name of Dick Sion Davyth,) as vices of most 
frequent occurrence were amongst the ancients. 


To speculate why the Tyrol has not given birth to as many 
Goethes, Kants, and Schillers, as northern Germany, or why 
Connaught has not been so prolific in genius as eastern Ireland, 
would be nearly as rational as a disparaging comparison between 
Wales and any other portion of the United Kingdom. — The high- 
est praise that a region of mere shepherds can be expected to earn 
is that its peasantry are moral, religious, and contented, and that 
its resident gentry are distinguished by the truly paternal soli- 
citude with which they watch over their poorer neighbours, in 
seasons of general distress. 


We do not intend to maintain that we are theoretically deprived 
of any one blessing that belongs to our fellow-subjccts, but we con 
tend that we are placed in a more unfavorable situation than any 
other people perhaps ever were for exhibiting examples of intel- 
lectual superiority, or at least what would be regarded as such, by 
our fellow-subjects. Siould a man of genius rise up amongst us 
he has every impediment to contend with; if his talent be for the 
mechanical sciences he is far from those models which abound in 
manufacturing districts, and which were constantly before the eyes 
of the Peels and Watts; does he possess a taste for learned inves- 
tigation, he is remote from those magnificent literary institutions 
that exist in the capitals of the other three parts of the kingdom ; 
his remote situation deprives him also of the intercourse of kindred 
spirits which alone adds soundness and perfection to inventive 
genius. These obstacles present themselves to all classes of our 
countrymen, but where genius manifests itself amongst our pea- 
santry it is still more hopelessly lost on our English contemporaries, 
does a poet, of real genius, rise up amongst us, a Bardd Nant or 
even a Goronwy Owain, his teeming thoughts are as completely 
hidden from their eyes as the blast that murmurs in our mountain 
caverns. The dialect in which he sings is not like a playful and 
antique imitation of their own, its very rudeness impressed with 
the interest that accompanies the broken accents of childhood ; 
it is not the language of Burns nor of Cunningham, but in every 
sense a foreign language. It may naturally suggest itself from 
what has previously been observed, that the only fields of inquiry 
into which the Cambrian can enter with much chance of success 
are natural history, and the antiquities of his country; now 
amongst naturalists few stand higher than Pennant, and amongst 
antiquaries and philologists the names of Llwyd, Sir William Jones, 
Dr. Pughe, and Dr. Meyrick, will ever be remembered. In al- 
luding to the last of these, we may remark that, if the history of 
NO. VII. ied 
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Britain itself, were regarded with half the same interest as the 
legends of Romulus, and his vulpine step mother, the patience, 
erudition, and acuteness displayed in the ‘‘ costumes and customs 
of the ancient Britons,” would meet with quite as much admiration 
ag the speculations of Niebuhr. 


But why, we may ask, is Wales of all countries that have seen 
better days, to be confined to modern times, in a discussion like 
this?) Much has been said about the genial climate on which the 
preter inspiration of Greece depended, and yet how rapid was 
ver mental degeneracy after the fall of her freedom! and how ina- 
dequate was the patronage of her Roman masters to reanimate the 
Pindars and the Tyrteeus of former times! Yet though the 
Romans extended patronage, and not scorn, to the Greek language 
and literature, we do not hear of any gasconading young patrician 
who, during the Augustan age, was in the habit of asking his 
Greek slave or friends, what great men Greece then possessed, and 
which of them lad eclipsed Horace and Virgil. 


The presence of sovereignty on their territory, whether centered 
in the king or the demos, was the source of Grecian genius; and 
the slaves of Rome could not even comprehend the free inspiration 
of their sires, any more than an Englishman of the present day 
can draw a bow of the time of the Plantagenets. It was 
this proud consciousness that his genius must necessarily be 
displayed in the very metropolis of his native land, and be pub- 
licly appreciated by every individual, in so small a state as that of 
which he was a member, that gave such a splendid energy to the 
efforts of the Grecian poet; hence it was, that the simplest product 
of his native land, a wreath of wild olive, awakened nobler efforts 
of genius than all the gold of the Roman tyrant, ‘‘who found Rome 
brick, and left it marble.” Why then may we not also content 
ourselves with an appeal to the past ? 

We have, it is true, no period in our annals which could boast of 
its Plato or its Euripides, but we may triumphantly remember 
the poets that flourished in the time of our independence, and 
challenge the three other portions of the island to produce from 
their united archives, poetry, written before that event, which can 
for a moment be compared with the lays of the ancient Cambro- 
British poets. Let our English friends select one single English 
poet of those times fit for Gray to imitate, or Wiffen* to translate, 
and we will at once admit, that “ dull mysticism” is the basis of 
our character, and admit it without any “ smouldering anger” in 
our hearts. But if, on the other hand, they have never been able 
to do any such thing, does not such a result seem to suggest the 
wisdom of abstaining from rash accusations of Beeotian dulness 
inherent ina Cambrian occiput? lest the insinuation might be made 
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that English poetical genius began to develope itself only, when 
the two nations began to be confounded, and Cambrian Gower 


learnt the English tongue. 


I am by no means disposed to dispute the intrinsic beauty of 
the chivalrous legends that were recited by the troubadour, in 
the hall of the Anglo-Norman Baron; they were the very sources 
of all the civilization of the middle ages; but this very admission is 
the proudest homage to the mental supremacy of the British race, 
if these legends be themselves of British or Armorican origin. 
Amongst the various theories that have been adopted on the origin 
of the legends of Chivalry, some have attempted to trace them to 
Arabia, others to the forests of Germany; but the following remarks 
of Bishop Percy have always appeared to my mind conclusive: 
‘“* Armorica or Bretagne was the first province of France in which 
they were known, and from them the Arabians, [and he might have 
added the Germans,] most remote not more in situation than in the 
manners and habits of its Welsh inhabitants.” 


M. Sismondi has congratulated himself very much on the 
Norman-French origin, to which, he thinks, he can ascribe the ro- 
mances of chivalry; this inference, he deems, conclusively arises 
from the utter impossibility which he finds of tracing their 
pecular tone of feeling and sentiment to any other country ; and 
he proves that the trouveurs, or minstrels of Normandy, preceded 
the troubadours of Provence by a long interval. In this question, 
however, he has omitted to examine a test which must be conclu- 
Sive against his conjecture, the nature of the legends of chivalry 
themselves. Now the favorite scene of these legends is either 
Britain or Brittany; their grand hero, who is to them like Achilles 
to the Iliad, is the British king Arthur. Whether the notions that 
they entertained of this personage were historically correct or not 
is immaterial; if we find a British king and a British court the fa- 
vorite topics of Norman Minstrelsy, it is impossible to understand 
how this could have come to pass, without some literary influence 
from Britain. 


M. Sismondi’s remarks are certainly very satisfactory, as far 
as they prove that Normandy was the first of French provinces, in 
which the legends of chivalry were current, and that from Nor- 
mandy they were disseminated through France and England, But 
it certainly is not a little extraordinary that it should have escaped 
that writer’s discernment, how utterly preposterous it was to ima- 
giue that the poetical feeling of these northern settlers should 
spontaneously select for its object Britain and Brittany, the first 
a country of which they knew nothing, and the latter a ditrict with 
which they were often at war. Had they still adhered to the wild 
songs of the Scalds, it would have been consistent with their 


Scandinavian descent, if they had adopted the historical traditions 
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of France; it would also be perfectly intelligible; but, when we find 
the names of a British king and British localities mixt up with the 
very elements of their civilization, M. Sismondi’s hypothesis must 
be admitted to be unsatisfactory. The two following romances 
were selected from Le Grand’s Fabliaux, by J. R. Richter, as a 
specimen of the oldest French or Norman romance; their Celtic 
origin is strongly apparent. 


LANvAL, (from “ Le Grand's Fabliaux et Contes du l2me et 13me Siecle, 
Paris.”) 

‘* Lanval was the most beautiful in countenance, and the bravest in 
fight, of the knights of Arthur, king of Britain. A beautiful fay became 
enamoured with him; they vowed eternal fidelity to each other, and 
Lanval promised never to reveal the secret of their love. It happened 
sometime afterwards, that the most beauteous of the ladies of the court of 
Carduel became inspired with a passion for Lanval, but he still rejected 
all her advances.  Indignant at this contempt of her charms she at- 
tempted to elicit his secret from bim, but in vain. She then employed 
her influence at the court, and Lanval was condemned to die. The 
scaffold was erected, the whole court was assembled, Lanval stood pre- 
pared to die with the executioner by his side, when a dwarf appeared as 
a messenger from an unknown lady, and begged a short delay of the 
sentence. ‘Then the lady herself appeared on a white palfrey, and the 
malignant princess heard, with the anguish of envy, the whole court ex- 
claim, that a countenance so beautiful they had never seen before. It 
was the fairy, she looked on Lanval with a smile of rapture and grati- 
tude for his well proved constancy, flung him on her palfrey, and bore 
him away to fairy-land. 


GRUELAN. 


‘** One day as Grielan was wandering in the woods and forests on his 
steed Godefer, he came to a stream, by the side of which he beheld a 
beautiful fay asleep = Enraptured with her beauty, the inconsiderate 
knight drew near, and stole a kiss; the fay awoke indignant at the insult, 
Gruelan used every means in his power to appease her, and vowed that 
her irresistible attractions were the only cause of his crime. It ended 
with a vow of mutual fidelity, and Griiclan promised not to reveal the 
secret to any mortal. It was not long, however, before the Royal 
Genevra made Griclan a profession of her love, which Griielan rejected. 
So much was Griiclan persecuted and perplexed by her, that he was at 
last obliged to declare that he was plighted to another, and to reveal the 
name of his mistress. 


But now when he rides out in the forests he no longer meets his belov- 
el Morgana, neither by the rivulet, nor by the fountain. One morning 
he was wandering about in recklessness and despair, when Godefer 
bore him to the very stream where he first beheld the fairy. He dis- 
mounted, and was going to rush headlong from the shore, when his 
beloved Morgana appeared at his side, promised him her forgiveness, 
and, for the confidence produced by his firm affection, avowed to him, 
that her slamber by the rivulet was a mere feint to gain his affection. A 
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boat appeared on the waters and bore them away to fairy-land. Godefer 
staid behind, but every year, on the return of the day on which bis master 
had disappeared, he returns and stamps with his foot on the shore. 


To any person at all conversant with the Welsh language, the 
names in these tales will immediately betray their British origin. 
Genevra is evidently Gwenhwyvar, the unfaithful wife of Arthur, 
frequently mentioned in the Triads. How then, we may again ask, 
is it possible to agree with M. Sismondi, in referring these tales to 
a purely Norman origin ? 


In Basnage’s Coutumier of Normandy, there is a passage that 
at once explains the mystery: he says that Rollo, the captain of 
these Scandinavians, who settled in Neustria, invited many of the 
Breton gentry to settle amongst his followers. His object in 
this is supposed to have been the civilization of his countrymen, 
for the Bretons (though they sunk into insignificance when their 
country became a province of France,) were always looked upon, 
in the middle ages, as a peculiarly enlightened and civilized people.* 
Now it is the uniform coutse of things, that the barbarian people, 
under such circumstances, become enamoured of the literature 
of its instructors; thus the Roman classics are still revered in 
England, and some of the Polynesians have probably, by this time, 
read Shakspeare. But there is a still more conclusive circum- 
stance than even this: Mr. Ellis has remarked that the Norman 
(rouveurs actually refer to the Bretons as their masters, and the 
word ¢rouv-eur is, as bas been well remarked by Peter Roberts, as 
regularly formed from the British word ¢trov-i, to consecrate a man 
a bard, as the word znstruct-or is from instruct, or build-er from 
build. 


But the most curious part of this subject is the minute similarity 
that may be traced between the habits of the old Britons, as 
handed down to us in the Triads, and many of the usages and 
notions of chivalry. The most prominent character in the insti- 
tutions of chivalry is the knight. The English knight is generally 
treated as equivalent to the Latin equestrian, or horseman; but 
neither amongst the Norsemen nor the German tribes was the privi- 
lege of riding on horseback uniformly considered as a distinction 
of rank ; amongst the Cymry, on the contrary, it was the peculiar 
privilege of a ‘‘freeborn Cambrian ;” or, in other words, any one 
who could trace an unsullied pedigree for nine generations : those 
who could not do so, were not allowed even to learn to ride. 


“There are three arts of a gentleman: arms, horsemanship, and the 
pleasures of the chase; and no person must learn any one of these, 
unless he be a freeborn Cambrian.—-77riad, 79. 


Stuntman ‘ . = = Queens ae ee 


* See Mr. Etlis’s Specimens of Ancicut Komauece. 
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Amongst the Cambrians, therefore, the knight or horseman was 
identical with the “ knight of chivalry,” the man of “‘ gentle blood,’» 


The harp, which became so favorite an amusement amongst the 
Crusaders, and which is said to have released Coeur de Lion from 
his confinement, was unknown amongst the Teutonic and Latinized 
nations. Amongst the Cambro-British it was one of the indispen- 
sable accomplishments of a gentleman; and we have classical 
authority to prove that it existed amongst the ancient Britons 
before Cesar. 

‘* There are three indispensables of a freeborn gentleman: his tunic, 
his harp, and his kettle ; and they are paid for by a general contribution.” 

—239th of Probert’s Triads of Dyvnwal Moelmud. 

The punctilious regard of the knight-errant to the purity of 
his descent, and the preservation of his hereditary escutcheon, 
met, in aftertimes, with the castigation of the pen of Cervantes. 
Amongst the old Welsh, this was not a matter of personal vanify, 
but is spoken of, in the laws of Moelmud, as a measure of political 
precaution, See Probert’s Laws of Moelmud, pages 35 and 36. 


I may add to this, the ridicule that our apparent pride of ancestry 
has exposed us to; butin anation liketheold Cymry, whose numbers 
did not render it impracticable, and amongst whom the fate of war 
sometimes involved all but remote relations, it was absolutely 
necessary to exclude from the councils of state all but men of pure 
Cambrian descent, in order to prevent the treachery of foreign 
connexions. Thus, all those romantic institutions, heterogeneous, 
extraneous, and fantastic, when adopted by other nations, were 
identical with the sound political regulations of the Cymry. Every 
Briton who aspired to any oftice of dignity was obliged to prove a 
pure Cambrian descent through nine generations, 


There is, to the philologist, a strong corroboration of the truth 
of this fact, and of the authenticity of those laws in which it is 
found, from the circumstance that distinct names are employed 
for each individual link in the chain of descent. 


Scale of Lineal Kindred. 
DESCENDING KINDRED. 
8. Gorhengaw, Gorhengawes. Son, Daughter in the 7th degree. 
7 


. Hengaw, Hengawes. ee - 6th degree. 
G6. Gorchaw, Gorchawes. oe oe Sth degree. 
5. Gaw, Cawes. - - 4th degree. 
4. Gorwyr, yorwyres. ee ee 3d degree. 
3. Wyr, W yres. Grandson, Granddaughter. 

2. Mab, Merch. Son, daughter. 
1. Tad, Mam. Father, Mother. 
ASCENDING KINDRED. 

i. Tad, Mam. Father, Mother. 

2. Tadeu, Mamgu. Grandfather, Grandmother. 














3. Hendad, Henvam. Father, Mother in the 3d degree. 
4. Gorhendad, Gorhenvam. ée i 4th degree, 
5. Taid, Nain, oe i 5th degree, 
6. Hendaid Hennain. o - Gih degree, 
7. Gorhendaid, Gorhennain. ; om 7th degree. 


Words are formed according to the necessities of life; and the 
English, whose legal institutions seldom lead them to look beyond 
the third in descent, have no single word for the ‘‘ caw, gorwyr,” 
&c. &c.; indeed, amongst the Welsh themselves, these words 
have become extinct since the subjugation of the Principality to 
the laws of England; but this, I say, is a mark of truth that the 
philologist may point out @ priori, but which the ingenuity of 
forgery could never have anticipated, particularly in an age when 
these philological principles were not understood. To this I may 
add the singular fact, that there is a popular tradition attached to 
almost every lake in the Principality, in which vengeance is pro- 
phesied against a sinful family, in the third generation. This 
legend is related in the ‘‘ Cambro-Briton,” of Llyn Syvaddon, or 
Brecknock mere, but the time of retribution is there deferred until 
the ninth generation, which can only be accounted for by the rigid 
adherence of the people, amongst whom it is found, to the associ- 
ations of their forefathers, though to them no longer intelligible. 


The practice of bearing heraldic arms has by some writers been 
supposed to have originated with the Crusaders, in the 12th 
century; but, though many symbols of oriental allusion may have 
been then adopted, the general practice of using these symbols 
may have existed before; and accordingly we find, in Probert’s 
Moelmud, that the arms of a family cut on a particular part of a 
house was evidence of its belonging to that family. The British 
bards were the authorities in heraldry, not as the retainers and 
parasites of individuals, but the registers of state, whose records 
were appealed to in all cases of disputed title; and it is difficult to 
say, whether the preservation of the descent of each individual, by 
the unimpeachable accuracy of the bardic herald, was not a wise 
preventive to litigation, which we have good reason to envy in 
these days. The power which the herald, in the tournament, pos- 
sessed of interposing and putting a stop to the combat, belonged 
to the bard, as a branch of his prerogative and duty, as a priest, 
and a man of peace; and no man dared even to present a naked 
weapon in his presence. ‘The hospitality which the troubadour 
solicited in his circuits, was a matter of positive right in the British 
bard, (see Edward Williams's Pastorals,) perhaps from his original 
avocation of a priest; and it is recorded, in page 146 of Probert’s 
Laws of Moelmud, that an exemption from this burden was one of 
the privileges with which Rhun (a prince contemporary with 
Taliesin,) rewarded the valour of the men of Arvon. 


But the most important feature in the tales of chivalry is that 
they uniformly recur to the hero Arthur, and his court, as the 
source and model of every thing great and heroic. Let us now 
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Amongst the Cambrians, therefore, the knight or horseman was 
identical with the “ knight of chivalry,” the man of ‘‘ gentle blood,’ 


The harp, which became so favorite an amusement amongst the 
Crusaders, and which is said to have released Coeur de Lion from 
his confinement, was unknown amongst the Teutonic and Latinized 
nations. Amongst the Cambro-British it was one of the indispen- 
sable accomplishments of a gentleman; and we have classical 
authority to prove that it existed amongst the ancient Britons 
before Ceesar. 


‘* There are three indispensables of a freeborn gentleman: his tunic, 
his harp, and bis kettle ; and they are paid for by a general contribution.” 
—2309th of Probert’s Triads of Dyvnwal Moelmud. 

The punctilious regard of the knight-errant to the purity of 
his descent, and the preservation of his hereditary escutcheon, 
met, in aftertimes, with the castigation of the pen of Cervantes. 
Amongst the old Welsh, this was not a matter of personal vanify, 
but is spoken of, in the laws of Moelmud, as a measure of political 
precaution, See Probert’s Laws of Moelmud, pages 35 and 36. 


[I may add to this, the ridicule that our apparent pride of ancestry 
has exposed us to; butin anation liketheold Cymry, whose numbers 
did not render it impracticable, and amongst whom the fate of war 
sometimes involved all but remote relations, it was absolutely 
necessary to exclude from the councils of state all but men of pure 
Cambrian descent, in order to prevent the treachery of foreign 
connexions. Thus, all those romantic institutions, heterogeneous, 
extraneous, and fantastic, when adopted by other nations, were 
identical with the sound political regulations of the Cymry. Every 
Briton who aspired to any office of dignity was obliged to prove a 
pure Cambrian descent through nine generations. 


There is, to the philologist, a strong corroboration of the truth 
of this fact, and of the authenticity of those Jaws in which it is 
found, from the circumstance that distinct names are employed 
for each individual link in the chain of descent. 


Scale of Lineal Kindred. 
DESCENDING KINDRED, 


8. Gorhengaw, Gorhengawes. Son, Daughter in the 7th degree. 
7. Hengaw, Hengawes. ee - 6th degree. 
G6. Gorchaw, Gorchawes, ee “ Sth degree. 
5. Gaw, Cawes. es oe 4th degree. 
4. Gorwyr, Gorwyres. “ ee 3d degree. 
3. Wyr, W yres, Grandson, Granddaughter. 
2. Mab, Mercb. Son, daughter. 
1. Tad, Mam. Father, Mother. 

ASCENDING KINDRED. 
i. Tad, Mam. Father, Mother. 


2. Tadeu, Mamgu. Grandfather, Grandmother. 
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3. Hendad, Henvam. Father, Mother in the 3d degree, 
4. Gorhendad, Gorhenvam. éé és 4th degree, 
5. Taid, Nain. “ oe 5th degree, 
6. Hendaid Hennain. - oe Gih degree, 
7. Gorhendaid, Gorhennain. ° oe 7th degree. 


Words are formed according to the necessities of life; and the 
English, whose legal institutions seldom lead them to look beyond 
the third in descent, have no single word for the ‘‘ caw, gorwyr,” 
&c. &c.; indeed, amongst the Welsh themselves, these words 
have become extinct since the subjugation of the Principality to 
the laws of England; but this, I say, is a mark of truth that the 
philologist may point out @ priori, but which the ingenuity of 
forgery could never have anticipated, particularly in an age when 
these philological principles were not understood. To this I may 
add the singular fact, that there is a popular tradition attached to 
almost every lake in the Principality, in which vengeance is pro- 
phesied against a sinful family, in the third generation. This 
legend is related in the “ Cambro-Briton,” of Llyn Syvaddon, or 
Brecknock mere, but the time of retribution is there deferred until 
the nenth generation, which can only be accounted for by the rigid 
adherence of the people, amongst whom it is found, to the associ- 
ations of their forefathers, though to them no longer intelligible. 


The practice of bearing heraldic arms has by some writers been 
supposed to have originated with the Crusaders, in the 12th 
century ; but, though many symbols of oriental allusion may have 
been then adopted, the general practice of using these symbols 
may have existed before; and accordingly we find, in Probert’s 
Moelmud, that the arms of a family cut on a particular part of a 
house was evidence of its belonging to that family. The British 
bards were the authorities in heraldry, not as the retainers and 
parasites of individuals, but the registers of state, whose records 
were appealed to in all cases of disputed title; and it is difficult to 
say, whether the preservation of the descent of each individual, by 
the unimpeachable accuracy of the bardic herald, was not a wise 
preventive to litigation, which we have good reason to envy in 
these days. The power which the herald, in the tournament, pos- 
sessed of interposing and putting a stop to the combat, belonged 
to the bard, as a branch of his prerogative and duty, as a priest, 
and a man of peace; and no man dared even to present a naked 
weapon in his presence, The hospitality which the troubadour 
solicited in his circuits, was a matter of positive right in the British 
bard, (see Edward Williams’s Pastorals,) perhaps from his original 
avocation of a priest; and it is recorded, in page 146 of Probert’s 
Laws of Moelmud, that an exemption from this burden was one of 
the privileges with which Rhun (a prince contemporary with 
Taliesin,) rewarded the valour of the men of Arvon. 

But the most important feature in the tales of chivalry is that 
they uniformly recur to the hero Arthur, and his court, as the 
source and model of every thing great and heroic. Let us now 
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consider the Welsh traditions respecting him. In them, as well as 
in the lays of the continent, he is represented as a king of British 
race, who defended his country against foreign invaders with 
unparalleled bravery. In the legends before given, the word 
Carduel evidently alludes to some British town of a similar name, 
perhaps Carleon, or Carlisle. 


It is not a little singular, that such a paradox should have 
existed amongst the Norman invaders of the island, as their habit 
of casting the stigma of barbarism so unsparingly on the brave 
but unfortunate C yymry, while their minstrels recurred to a Welsh 

capital as the origin and perfec tion of all that is refined and 
ennobling in their own institutions —chivalry: the duty of pro- 
tecting the oppressed, of employing arms merely in the cause of 
weakne ss, innocence, and justice, was no part of the ferocious 
rites of Thor and Odin; but it was a natural emanation from 
Druidism, for Druidism was originally a system of peace and bene- 
volence, not more inconsistent with C hristianity than was the 
religion of the patriarchs. ( Welliams’s Pastorals.) 


The following Triads have always struck me as peculiarly inte- 
resting, since they appear to trace the source of that mixture of the 
incoherent dispositions of war and peace, of which chivalry con- 
sisted, to the attempt of the British knights to reconcile their own 
martial tastes with the doctrines of Christianity. 


TRIADS. 


12. The three free guests having origin in the court of Arthur: Llywarch 
Hén, son of Elidir Lydanwyn; Llemmenig ; and Heiddyn the 

Tall; and these three were bards. 
113. The three compeers of the court of Arthur: Dalldav, son of Cynin 


Cov ; Trystan, son of March, son of Meirchion ; and Rhyhsawd, 
son of Morgant, son of Adras. 


itt. The three princes of the court of Arthur: Goronwy, son of Echel 
Vorddwydtwlil; Cadraith, son of Porthor Godo; Fleidurflam, 
sou of Godo. ‘That is to say, they were princes possessing 
territory and dominion, but, notwithstanding this, they preferred 
remaining as knights in Arthur's court, judging that to be superior 
to all honour and dignity; and they went by the name of the three 
just Knights. 


lio. The three golden-tongued knights of Arthur’s court: Gwalchmai, 
son of Gwyar; Drudwas, son of Tryflin; and Eliwlod, son of 
Madog, son of Uthur. They were the wisest of all the wise of 
their time; and so fair and gentlemanly was their deportment, 
and so meliifluous and eloquent were their addresses, that no one 
could retuse to grant them what they desired. 


116. The three wise counselling knights of Arthur’s court: Cynon, son 
of Clydno ERiddin; Arawn, son of Cynvarch; and Llywarch Hén, 
son of Elidir Lydanwyn. Prosperity always followed their coun- 


sels, if they were attended to, and misfortune happened wherever 
their counsels were neglecte d. 


117. The three just dispensing knights of Arthur's court: Blas, son of 
the prince of Livehlyn; Cadawg, son of Gwailiw the warrior ; 
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and Padrogl, the spear-splinterer, son of the king of India, 
‘The dispositions of these were to defend all fecble ones, orphans, 
widows, virgins, and all who had placed themselves under the 
protection of God and his tranquillity ; and all the poor and weak, 
without exception ; and to save them from violence, injury, and 
, oppression. Blas, by the common law; Padrogyl, by the law 


nances of God. And they acted neither from respect, nor fear, 
nor from love, nor hatred, nor from passion, nor from complaisance, 
nor from anger, nor from mercy of any kind; but only because it 
was just and right, according to the law of God, the nature of 
goodness, and the demands of justice. 


118. The three kingly knights of Arthur’s court: Morgan, the greatly- 
courteous son of Adras; Medrawd, son of Llew, son of Cynvarch; 
{ and Howel, son of Emyr, of Armorica. It was their disposition 
to be so placid and mild, and pure in their discourse, that it was 
difficult for any person to refuse what they wanted. 


119. The three lovely knights of Arthur's court: the best towards any 
guest and stranger, and the most liberal of their gifts and kind- 
ness: Gwalchmai, son of Gwyar; Garwy, son of Geraint, son of 
Erbin; and Cadeir, the adopted son of Seithin Saidai. And no 

one could be denied what he sought from their courtesy; and so 

great was their generosity towards every person, that what they 
gained was the same as if a friend had obtained it on account of 
real friendship. 

( ) 120. The three privileged knights of Arthur’s court: Eithew, son of 

Gwrgawn; Coleddawg, son of Gwyn; and Geraint the ‘Tall, 

son of Cymmanon the aged. They were plebeians, and the sons 
of vassals; but their word and their disposition for honesty, 
urbanity, gentleness, wisdom, bravery, justice, mercy, and every 
praiseworthy quality and science, cither in peace or in war, were 
so good, that the court of Arthur and its privileges were free for 
them. 

12t. The three knights of Arthur’s court who guarded the Greal:* 
Cadawg,t son of Gwyniliw; Illtud, the sainted knight; and 
Peredur, son of Evrawg. 

| 122. The three continent knights of Arthur's court: Cadawg, son of 

Gwynlliw: Illtud, the knight; and Bwrt, son of Bwrt, king of 























Liychlyo. ‘That is, not one of them would commit a carnal sin, 

| vor would they form any matrimonial connexion, nor have any 

connexion with women, but chose to live as bachelors, and to 
conduct themselves by the law of God and the Christian faith, 


123. The three vain bards of the Isle of Britain: the first was Arthur ; 
the second was Cadwalloun, son of Cadvan; and the third was 
| Rhyhawd, the adopted son of Morgant of Glamorgan. 


124 Vhe three golden shoe-wearers of the Isle of Britain: Caswallaw, 

son of Beli, when he went into Gascony to obtain Flur, the 
daughter of Mygnach the dwarf, who had been taken there, clan- 
destinely, to the emperor Cassar, by a person called Mwrchan the 
Thief, king of that country, and the friend of Julius Ceesar ; and 
Caswallawn brought her back to the isle of Britain. Second, 
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* A celebrated book of stories supposed to be long lost. 
t Galad ap Lawnselot. Peredur, ap Evrog Burt, ap Burt, king of 
Gascony.— Panton Manuscript. 





of arms; and Cadawg, by the law of the church and the ordi- 
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Manawydan, son of Llyr Licdiaith, when he went as far as Dyved, 
imposing restrictions. Third, Llew Llaw Gyfes, when he went 
with Gwydion, son of Don, seeking a name and purpose of 
Riannon his mother. 

125. The three chief bards of the isle of Britain: Merddin Emrys; 
Taliesin, chief of the bards; and Merddin, son of Madawg 
Morvryn. 

126. The three royal domains which were established by Rhodri the 
Great in Cambria: the first is Dinevor ; the second Aberfraw ; 
and the third Mathraval. In each of these three domains there 
is a prince wearing a diadem, and the eldest of these three 
princes, whichever of them it might be, is to be sovereign ; that 
is king of all Cambria. The other two must be obedient to his 
commands, and his command is imperative on each of them. 
He is also chief of law and of eldership in every collective con- 
vention, and in every movement of the country and the tribe ! 

I may remark on the 114th Triad, that it furnishes an explana- 
tion of the “round table,” the traditional symbol of Arthur’s equality 
with the knights of his court. These knights were, in reality, the 
different kings of the Cymry, who were perfectly equal to Arthur, 
in peace, though, according to the laws, they had elected him 
their leader in the field: Arthur was, in fact, nothing more than 
the Agamemnon of the British tribes. 


I have thus, I trust, succeeded in pointing out the strong features 
of resemblance which existed between the customs of chivalry and 
those of the Cymry; the troubadour, like the bard, was a wanderer 
who claimed hospitality as his right, the punctilious regard to 
birth was equally a characteristic of the British freeman and of the 
European knight-errant; but what is most conclusive of all, is the 
circumstance that Britain and Brittany are the fairy-land of the 
poets of the middle ages, in exactly the same way that images 
borrowed from Greece and Italy continually occur in the writings 
of Pope, and other poets who have professedly taken the classics 
for their model. The degree of influence exercised by the Breton 
bards on the rude followers of Rollo, and the precise state of lite- 
rature in Brittany, at the time that conqueror settled in Neustria, 
is a subject of some obscurity ; it is to be expected, however, that 
your able correspondent on Brittany will be enabled to throw con- 
siderable light on this interesting subject. However this may be, 
the great preponderance of British imagery in this aboriginal 
literature of Europe satisfactorily evinces that the ancient Britons 
had no inconsiderable share in that extraordinary system which 
may, perhaps, be regarded as the source and impulse of all the 
light and the freedom we enjoy in the present day. 


Nor ought it to bea matter of slight consolation to us, in these thc 
ee of our weakness, if to the Cymry, (the exiles of the crags of the 
hills and the caves of the sea,) must at last be ascribed, though in 
the smallest degree, the humanizing influences of chivalry, perhaps 
the only preservative, in those days of darkness and superstition, of 
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the dignity and energies of man. While their literary calumniators 
have ventured to deny to them the knowledge that even their 
Roman opponents ascribed ; like a great oriental nation akin to 
them in misfortune, language, and descent, though their temples 
are desolate, and their fair island is in the hand of the stranger, 
to them we must perhaps ascribe the origin (though in a less 
sacred, a less perfect, and a less permanent sense,) of a civilizing 
spirit amid the rude tribes of the North; we must regard them as 
the people who first taught the Gothic barbarians to bend their 
swords into reapinghooks, the fierce aspirant to Valhalla to mingle 
even with his warlike pastimes a spirit of gentleness, justice, and 
peace. 





THE COMPLAINT. 


‘THe brook runs bubbling through the vale, 
The trees are all in bloom, 
‘lowers of a thousand hues exhale 
Their exquisite perfume : 
I hear the cuckoo in the wood, 
His form I cannot see ; 
It does not break my solitude, 
For all is sad to me. 


Ye Birds that sit upon the boughs 
And sing your merry songs, 

Ye bring me mind of broken vows 
And thoughts of cruel wrongs ; 

Oh, move away, ye little Birds 
Such thoughts they may not be, 

Ye mock me with your idle words, 
And all is sad to me! 


Glide softly, Brook, along your bed, 
Or move more far away ; 

Ye flowers that do your odour shed, 
Why do ye look so gay? 

Ye trees that lift your heads on high, 
Ye blossoms that I see; 

Oh, grow beneath some foreign sky, 
For all is sad to me! 


Oh, Cuckoo, do not sing so loud, 
And haunt me not again 

With sounds that bring a painful crowd 
Of thoughts upon the brain! 

For there’s a weight upon my beart, 
A weight I cannot free ; 

With pleasant songs it has no part, 


For all is sad to me. 
R. F. W. 
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To the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 


In looking over my album, for some contribution to your Maga- 
zine, I met with the following by a well known bard of the present 
age, Ioan Tegid ; and, in my humble opinion, they are worthy of 
being preserved. The first is an accurate and elegant trans!ation 
of “ The Destruction of Sennacherib,” by Lord Byron; and the 
other, of Anacreon’s well known ode Ely"Egara: “Egay wor’ ‘ay “pSdoe1 a,” 
which has been translated several times into the English and other 
European languages, but not hitherto, I believe, into Welsh. 
No unprejudiced critic can deny that there are several translations 
in Welsh which are certainly equal, if not superior, to the originals; 
and a knowledge of the genius of the Welsh language will cor- 
roborate the presumption of your wellwisher, 
D.C. 


DYSTRYW SENNACHERIB. 


Mal blaid ar y praid y disgynai yr Assyr 
Mewn glaswisg ac aur y pelydrent ci vilwyr ; 
Ydoedd Uachar eu beri val ser ar y Ili, 

Yn y nos pan odonawg dwvn vor Galili. 


Mal gwyrd-Ddail yn nechreu yr lav yn y goedwig, 
Y Hlu oed ar vachlud yr Haul yn weledig ; 

Mal dail yn y goedwig, pan Hydrev ar diwed, 

Y tlu ydoedd dranoeth mor farw yo gorwedd, 


Canys Angel Marwolacth ar chwyth & ehedai. 
Ac yn wyneb y gelyn wrth vyned anadiai ; 

A llygaid y cysglyd yn angeu 4 rocent, 

A byth eu calonau eu gwaith 4 anghovient. 


Ae yno gorwedai y march froen agored, 
Ond mwyach ni froenai o awyd i fyned ; 
Ac ei ewyn tro olay y llawr & orwynai, 

Yn oer, val mér-hifiant Ar graig, y disgynai. 


Ac yno gorweDdDai y marchawg yn angeu, 
Ac y gwlith ar ei rnd, a rhwd ar ei arvau: 
A dystaw pob pabell, dichwyv y baneri, 
Y pibellau hyd lawr, a’r cyrp yn dystewi. 


A gwedwon gwlad Assur yn uchel a udant, 

Ac yn Nhem! Baal yr eulunod a dorant ; 

A chryvder yr Kthnig, heb gledyv, yn hyrwyd, 
A dodai val eira yn ngwydvod yr Arglwyd. 


Ioan Tecip. 








CAN I GARIAD, 























Cyfieithad Ess Eguta o waith Anacreon, 


CaRiaD unwaith aeth ichwareu 
Ar ci daith i blith rhosynau ; 

Ac yno ’r oeb heb wybod ido 
Wenynen vach yn diwyd sugno. 


Wrth arogli o hono’ n hoyw 
Y rhosyn hwn a’r rhosyn acw 3; 
, Y Wenynen vach a bigod 
Ben ei vys; ac ymaith hedod. 


A gwaedod yntau rhag ei cholyn, 
A chan y poen ag oed yn dilyn, 
At ei Vam y gwnai brysuro, 

A’r dagrau dros ei rudiau ’n Ilivo. 


GwaeDdai, Mam! yr wyv yn marw ; 
BrathWyd vi yn arw arw, 

Gan ryw sarf hededog velen, 

) Ac ei henw yw Gwenynen. 


{ Ebai Gwener, os Gwenynen 

Ath bigodd di mér drwm, Vy machgen ! 
Pa vaint mwy y saethau Ilymion 

A blenaist ti yn llawer calon? 


Rhydychain. Ioan Teoip. 























STUDIES IN BRITISH HISTORY. 
NO. I. 


The Descent and Succession of the Princes of Wales. 


To the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Havine already considered the succession of the British kings,* 

it becomes almost imperative that I should follow it up with the 
succession of the Princes of Wales. This, however, is no very 
easy matter, Astounding as the declaration may be, yet I 
think it is a fact that cannot be controverted, that the further 
back we investigate historical records, the easier and the sooner 
we arrive at satisfactory conclusions. The nearer we arrive to 
the confines of authenticity, and when we are once embarked upon 
the ocean of facts, these authentic records and abundant facts 
become so multifarious and so complicated, that it is almost im- 
possible to disentangle them. The more remote the period which 
we investigate, the fewer and the simpler are the facts which are 
recorded, and, therefore, we find less difficulty in coming toa 
conclusion; on the contrary, as we sail down the stream, and 
arrive within the boundaries of well-authenticated history, the 
facts are multiplied upon us to confusion, and nothing but the 
most patient and determined investigation will enable us to arrive 
at any thing like a clear understanding of the subject. The for- 
mer and present papers will bear me out in the assertions I have 
made. 


I find great difficulties in arranging the succession of the 
Princes of Wales. This arises, in a great degree, from the sub- 
divisions of the Principality. [t appears to have been divided 
into separate departments, governed by separate princes, long 
before Rhodri Mawr divided it into three, between his three sons ; 
and even after this division by Rhodri, and the settlement of the 
paramount power on the Princes of Gwynedd, they seem to 
have been almost as independent of each other as before ; and 
this gave rise to the almost ceaseless wars for supremacy, which, 
for a ee succession of years, desolated the country. 


That a house thus “divided against itself” should not be able 
to stand, cannot be a matter of wonder; the only thing strange 
is, that a people who were few in number, and thus divided 
amongst themselves, and, therefore, continually turning their arms 
against each other, should be able to withstand the greatly supe- 


* Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, i. 486. 
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rior power of England, from the death of Rhodri, in 873, to the 
death of Llewelyn, in 1282. 


But the three divisions of Wales by Rhodri, is not sufficient 
for the present purpose. In tracing the history of the period, we 
continually find other established powers thrusting themselves 
upon our notice.* The chronicles of the country will give us some 
insight into this. Ievan Brechva, in his Chronicle, says: “Wales 
was divided into three kingships, between the three sons of Rhodri 
Mawr; Cadell, the eldest son, had Caredigion and Dyved ; 
Anarawd, the second son, received Gwynedd; and Mervyn, the 
third, had Powys; leaving, between Severn and Wye, to the tribe 
of Caradawe Vraichvras, and Glamorgan and Gwent to the tribe 
of Morgan Mwynvawr; so that there went five royal tribes on the 
country and nation of the Cymry.” What were the bounds of 
these several principalities, it would be difficult, exactly, to define. 
Gwynedd extended from the Dee, around the coast, to Aberdyvi, 
that river bounded it up to its source in the mountain, and then 
the line of demarcation ran along the chain of mountains until 
it joined the Dee again. Powys was bounded by South Wales, 
by the rivers Wye and Tywy, by Gwynedd, and by the English 
marshes from Chester to the Wye, a little below Hereford. 
Deheubarth, or South Wales, included Caredigion (Cardigan, ) 
Dyved (Pembrokeshire,) Carmarthen, Glamorgan, Monmouth, 
and Brecon shires.f 


It will immediately be manifest to the reader that, in this divi- 
sion, Gwent and Morganwg are included in Deheubarth; but, 
according to Ievan Brechva, there was a separate principality, 
including Monmouthshire, Glamorganshire, and, perhaps, Brecon- 
shire. If Ievan Brechva is correct in his divisions, it will be evi- 
dent that South Wales, or Deheubarth, was of but a very limited 
extent. But small as these kingdoms were, they appear to have 
been divided into still smaller parts; for we often read of the 
kings of Glamorgan and the kings of Gwent, as separate indivi- 
duals. This division of South Wales was, probably, the cause of 
the wars that existed between the descendants of Morgan Mawr 
and Tewdwr Mawr, and which led to such lamentable conse- 
quences in the time of the despicable and detested lestyn ab 
Gwrgan. 

This impolitic and unfortunate division of the kingdom into 
minute, and therefore weak, principalities, appears to have 
been the bane of the Britons from time immemorial. The petty 
tribes, thus subject to separate chieftains, were continually at war 
with each other; and this gave to the whole nation a character of 
disunion and ferocity which was seized upon with avidity by their 
enemies, and which cannot be entirely cleared away by their 
friends. A nation thus divided, must, of necessity, be weak ; 


* Myvyrian Archaiology, ii. 474.—+ Ibid. 480.—} Powel’s History 
of Wales, (Ed. Lond. fol. 1811,) xxi, xxx. 
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the Romans, the Saxons, and the English, availed themselves ot 
this trait in the British character, and, therefore, by fomenting 
discord amongst the tribes, or by subduing them singly, they ob- 
tained a conquest over the whole. 

The country between Severn and Wye can hardly be said to 
belong to Wales; its proximity to the kingdom of Mercia, and 
the connexion of one of its principal men (Elustan Glodrudd) 
with the Saxon Athelstan, soon served to Saxonise the inhabi- 
tants to such a degree, as to render them beneath the notice of the 
Welsh chroniclers. 

Powys was subdued to the English interest much in the same 
way, at an early period, and was the scene of contest, war- 
fare, and bloodshed, for a long succession of years. The regular 
succession of princes in this province appears, therefore, to have 
been very unsettled ; one occasionally bursting upon our view, 
and exciting our attention by some daring exploit, and then sink- 
ing into oblivion. The insignificancy of Powys as a state, may be 
easily illustrated. The custom of gavelkind was its destruction. 
Let us examine it fora moment. Meredith, ab Bleddyn, ab Convyn, 
inherited the whole of Powys, but after him it was divided, as 
shewn at p. 342. 

South Wales being divided into separate interests, as shown 
above, and being more open and easier of invasion to the English, 
was the next that fell a sacrifice to the yoke. Yet, though early 
made to acknowledge themselves as subject to England, the con- 
duct of some of their illustrious princes cannot fail to excite 
the highest admiration, and to command our most lasting respect. 

Gwynedd, opposing almost insurmountable natural barriers, 
long held out (alas, how forlornly!) against the power of England. 
How many times was the whole force of England driven back 
from its borders with loss! or entrapped into the fastnesses of its 
mountains to perish! and not until a monarch of the most con- 
summate skill made its conquest the sole object of his ambition, 
and joined treachery, baseness, and fraud to the power of the 
sword, was the great and magnanimous Llewelyn overcome: 
subdued he was not. ‘The malicious and brutal conduct of 
Edward towards the mangled remains of Llewelyn, and his un- 
just and cruel behaviour towards David, the prince’s brother, is 
such as cannot be thought of without indignation, nor recorded 
without a blush! 

But before we proceed further in the consideration of the ad- 
joining chart, it will, perhaps, serve to simplify the subject by 
giving a scheme of the Descent and Succession of the Paramount 
Princes of Wales. The reader will recollect that Rhodri Mawr 
gave this superiority to the Princes of Gwynedd; therefore, the 
possessor of that portion of the Principality in aftertimes, whe- 
ther that possession arose from rightful descent or from usurpa- 
tion, exercised, in some degree, an authority over the other divi- 
sions, These princes, according to Powel, will rank thus : 
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Here there are some difficulties to be adjusted. First, we will 
consider the case of Aeddan ab Blegored. Powel says:* “I do not 
know, neither could I ever find, what colour or pretence of title 
this Aeddan ap Blegored had to the principality of North Wales, 
nor yet of whom he descended, or who came of him: whereas, 
all other princes are notoriouslie knowen, of what families they 
descended, and whocame of them.” In the Cambrian Quarterly+ 
he is made to be the brother of Morgan Hén, and the son of 
Owain ab Hywel, descended from Bran ab Llyr. Caradoc, how- 
ever, says :{ ‘‘the same year, 994, died Ithel, prince of Morganwg, 
and Gwrgan, his son, went in his place, and he was a wise and 
peaceable prince; but Tesiyn, his son, loved anarchy, and would 
have war and unpeaceableness; and in that year he married a 
daughter of Bleddyn ab Convyn, prince of Powys, whose name 
was Dennis, and he had of Gwrgan his father, the commot of 
Trev Essyllt, and there he made a castle, and put upon it the name 
of Denis Powys; and he took to him Aeddan ab Blegoryd, ab 
Morgan Mawr, &c.” ‘The next point to be solved is, who was 
Morgan Mawr? Pughe says:|| ‘*‘ Morgan Mwynvawr, or Morgan 
the Courteously Great, also called Morgan Morganwg, Morgan 
Hén, and Morgan Mawr.” Here, then, the Morgan Hén of the 
Cambrian Quarterly is made the Morgan Mawr of the adjoining 
scheme, and also the same person as Morgan Mwynvawr. The 
doctor, however, in another place,§ makes Morgan Mawr and 
Morgan Mwynvawr to be two separate personages; thus in giving 
the descent of Caradog ab Iestyn, he says: “‘Caradog ab lestyn, 
ab Gwrgant ab Ithel, ab Morgan Vawr, ab Arthvael, ab Gweirydd, 
ab Brochwel, ab Meirig, ab Arthvael, ab Rhys, ab Eunydd, ab 
Morgan Mwynvawr, ab Andros, &c.” How these statements are 
to be reconciled, I know not. 


It is needless, and would be tedious, to follow the succession of 
all the princes. A few occasional remarks may be sufficient. Dr. 
Pughe says:{ ‘that on the death of Cadell, in 900, Anarod be- 
came sovereign of all Wales, and reigned until his death, in 913;” 
but we are also told that,** “‘ Hywel Dda became Prince of Deheu- 
barth on the death of his father, in 907: now, this father of 
Hywel Dda, who is said to have died in 907, is the same person 
who is mentioned as having died in 900! 


The intermarriages of the several families often leads to much 
ambiguity in adjusting the succession. ‘In the same year,” says 
Powel,t+ ‘‘died Meredith, the son of Owen, king or prince of 
Wales, leaving behind him an onlie daughter, which was married 
to Llewelyn ab Sitsyllt, and after his death to Convyn, who had 


* Powel’s Hist. Wales, 58.—t Cambrian Quarterly, i. 463.—] Myv. 
Arch. ii. 601.—|| Cambrian Biography, 258.—§ Tb. 40, note (*).—@ Ib. 7 


—** ib. 188.—++ Hist. Wales, 57. a 
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children by either of them, which was the cause of much wars 
and mischief in Wales.” I may, perhaps, as well observe in this 
place that, from our printed records, I have been totally unable to 
trace the descent of this Sitsyllt. 


The succession in South Wales was often very confused, and 
sometimes almost undistinguishable. The usurper, Aeddan ab 
Blegored, dying without issue, nominated Rhydderch, ab lestyn, 
ab Gwrgan, as his successor, and the dominion thus unjustly laid 
claim to, fomented the disunion between the families of Iestyn ab 
Gwrgan and Rhys ab Tewdwr, until it so unfortunately terminated 
in the conquest of Glamorgan, by Fitzhammon and his followers. 
The succession of the princes of the Welsh blood was thus inter- 
rupted for some time, for Gruffydd ab Rhys did not assume the 
government until 1112 or 1113. During the interval, the caprice 
of the conquerors, was the law of government; indeed, the chroni- 
cle of the princes* in recording the death of Rhys, says: “and 
so ended the kingdom of Wales.” This was, probably, in a great 
measure, the case, for no sooner had Fitzhammon and his friends 
obtained so easy a conquest of Glamorgan, than the lust of power 
seized other of the English nobles, and each bent his views 
towards obtaining possessions in Wales, and in these conquests 
originated the tyrannical establishment of lord marchers. 


The Princes of Powys were, as before remarked, but ‘‘few and 
far between.” Madoc ab Meredith, Owen Cyveiliog, and Gwen- 
wynwyn, arrest our attention, and bring this portion of the Prin- 
cipality to notice at distant intervals. 


Even Gwynedd itself appears to have been, occasionally, but 
insecurely held. In 993 we are told thatt+ Idwal ab Meurig was 
made Prince of Gwynedd, because, at that time, there was neither 
head, nor possessor, nor court, nor rule, nor any one who would 
stand in the defence of the country against strangers. Again, it 
is said,} about the same time, 1192, Llewelyn, ab lorwerth, ab Owen 
Gwynedd, succeeded to Gwynedd, unkinging his uncle, David ab 
Owen, who was not loved, owing to his cruelty, and his disa- 
greeableness in killing and putting out the eyes of every one 
who would not do according to his will, after the manner of the 
English.|| 


[ believe I have said what is necessary to make the accompa- 
nying chart understood. The length of the present article also 
warns me to a conclusion. Should my communications not prove 


* Myv. Arch. ii. 527.—t Ibid. 500.—} Ibid. 580. 
| I have given, perhaps, more than necessary of these quotations ; 
but Caradoc is one of my favorites. There is something so very quaint 
aud so very interesting in his style, that I cannot help lamenting the 
want of a iteral translation of his Chronicle into English. 
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intrusive, there are some subjects casually introduced into the 
present article that may be further descanted upon at a future 
period. 


Gwent Is Coed ; February 1830. O. N.Y. 


owes 808 2008 OR Oa es 


THE WANT OF INSCRIPTIONS IN WALES. 


THERE Is a general complaint amongst those strangers whose 
taste and love of rural and romantic scenery lead them to visit 
Wales, of the thorough absence of statues, pillars, and monu- 
ments of commemoration of any kind, throughout our Principa- 
lity. With submission to those connoisseurs, I would remark, the 
absence of inscriptions is alone to be deplored; as to the more 
classic ornaments of sculpture, marble pillars, and statues, (setting 
aside their want of durability in our rough climate, except when 
preserved in parks, pleasure grounds, or gardens,) I conceive they 
would but ill harmonise with the rude grandeur, sublimity, and 
magnitude of mountainous scenery in general. But in those parts 
of Wales which have been theatres of memorable events that 
stand on record in the page of history, or the more slight tenure 
of oral tradition, would it not be more characteristic, and at the 
same time answer the purpose of adding interest to their res- 
pective scenes, to give a poetic inscription of the particulars on 
large upright unhewn stones, (smoothed on the surface only,) 
such as we gencrally met with among the remains of Druidic 
temples? the expense would be comparatively trivial ; and placed 
on spots where battles have been fought, or to commemorate any 
interesting events, they could not but excite pleasing and elevated 
sensations; especially when aided by those scenic charms for 
which Wales is so pre-eminently and deservedly famed : thus adding 
infinitely to the enjoyment of the spectator, whether native or 
stranger, by replacing many a time-reft garland on the honoured 
brow of long-neglected Cambria. As my humble mite towards 
the accomplishment of such objects, I have written a few inscrip- 
tions: and, such as they are, I beg leave to submit the following 


to the indulgence of the public. 
Mapoc Mervyn. 


| We perfectly agree with the sentiments of our correspondent; we 
esteem such monuments, not merely for the information they convey to 
strangers, but for the beneficial interest they are calculated to exeite 
in the minds of our peasantry, in the past events of their country’s 
history, We agree with our friend Blackwood in his ideas of the value 
of distinct national excitement and association. —Epirors. | 
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INSCRIPTION 


For a pillar in a garden at Nannau, near Dolgelley, Merioneth- 
shire, the seat of Sir Robert Williames Vaughan, Bart. m.p. 


Where stands this pillar, once there grew an oak 
Of huge rotundity of boll and branch, 

The giant-patriarch of the forest : 

The storms, the lightning, of six bundred years, 

At length did lay it low ; though long it frown’d here, 
A thing that seasons changed not: sear and leafless, 
Divest of its green livery of youth, 

And clad in the dark mantle of decay, 

A spectral skeleton of thrilling awe. 

Thus hoar tradition graced it with a tale: 
Sepultured within its wasting pithless trunk, 

That vastly vaulted in a roomy round 

Oft echoed deeply to the thunder’s peal, 

Was found a fleshless ancient warrior’s form, 
Whose bones did rot within old rusty mail ;— 

‘Twas what remain’d of Howel Sele’s frame, 

A lord of Nannau in the days of yore ; 

In combat with the brave Glyndwr he fell, 

His body, thrown into the cavern’d tree, 

When warfare ceas'd, was gain’. Bethink thee, readers, 
And bless thyself to think, we live not now 

In days so terrible, so fierce, and bloody ! 


INSCRIPTION 


for au arbour in the walks above Ystrad house, near Carmarthen, 
the seat of John Jones, esq. M.P. 


Stay! thou who wand’rest through these silent shades, 
And list to me, the geni of the scene, 

\ placid woodland goddess. Art thou sad? 

Bear’st thou through the world a wounded spirit, 

From bafiled pride or disappointed love, 

Faithless friendship, or from means inadequate 

‘To hold thee equal to thy spirit’s soarings ? 

Stroll here awhile, and pause and ponder ; 

Look on the silver Towey ; green its banks, 

Freshly gem'd with wild. low’rs ; the meads, the corn-fields, 
And yon distant town of ancient date, 

The once proud seat of Cambrian royalty, 

Merlin’s grove, of legendary fame, 

And all the landseape’s rich variety : 

Are they not beautiful? breathe they not repose ? 

Oh, nature’s votary! imbibe and love 

The balm they proffer’d to the sad of soul: 

Be wise, nor shan thy better angel's voice, 

Ambition Knows her not; "tis wisdom’s child 

By sages called tranquillity; she’s here! 
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INSCRIPTION 


for a large upright unhewn stone, on an ancient British encamp: 
ment, at Aberedwy village, Radnorshire. 


I know not what the book-crafts call romantic, 
Unless, as goddess of this wond’rous scene, 
Romance reigns here supremely: a deep gulf, 
Threaded by a rapid mountain river 

Rushing o’er a varying bed of rock, 

Green slopes beside it, and high overhead 
Strange cliffs stupendous, intermix’d with wood 
A perpendicular of rock and grove; 

So that they look asif some ruin’d walls, 

Built by the giants, peep'’d amid the trees, 

A vestige of antediluvian greatness ; 

And, higher still, on either hand appear 

A glade and forest in their virent garb, 
Opposing Aberedwy’s village-chureh, 

Whose far-spread yews have roof’d the train 

Of rustic revellers, right oft, while dancing 

To the gay strains of festal harpers. Below, 
The Wye rolls proudly ‘neath a ruin’d fortress : 
Adjoining the wilderness, above the wood, 
(lair contrast to the meads and fields beneath !) 
A crown of rocks, grotesque and fanciful, 
Surmounts the wond’rous landscape. The simple, 
The awful, and astonishing, combine: 

Oh, beautiful to sec, and sweet to feel, 
These wilder charms of nature are enjoy’d 
In fearlessness and dear security 

From afterpangs that follow guilty pleasures. 





*. 





THE FIEND MASTER. 


A LEGEND OF THE WELSH BORDERS. 


A girl, who once went toa “ Hiring or May Fair,” was addressed 
by a very noble-looking gentleman all in black, who asked her, if 
she would be a nursemaid, and undertake the management of his 
children? she replied, that she had no objection ; when he promis- 
ed her immense wages, and said he would take her home behind 
him, but that she must, before they started, consent to be blind- 
folded; this done, she mounted behind him on a coal-black steed, 
and away they rode at a great rate. At length they dismounted 
when her new master took her by the hand, and led her on, still 
blindfolded, for a considerable distance: the handkerchief was 
then removed, when she beheld more grandeur than she had ever 
seen before: a beautiful palace, lighted up with more lights than 
she could count, and a number of little children as beautiful as 
angels; also many noble-looking ladies and gentlemen. Thechildren 
her master put under her charge, and gave her a box, containing 
ointment which she was to put on their eyes; at the same time he 
gave her strict orders always to wash her hands immediately after 
using the ointment, and be particularly careful never to let a bit of 
it touch her own eyes. 


These injunctions she strictly followed, and was for some time 
very happy, yet she sometimes thought it odd that they should 
always live by candlelight; and she wondered too, that, grand and 
beautiful as the palace was, such fine ladies and gentlemen as 
were there should never wish to leave it. But so it was; no one 
ever went out but her master. One morning, while putting the 
ointmenton the eyes of the children her own eye itched, and, for- 
getting the orders of her master, she touched one corner of it with 
her finger, which was covered with ointment; immediately with 
the vision of that corner of her eye she saw herself surrounded by 
fearful flames; the ladies and gentlemen looked like devils, and 
the children appeared like the most hideous imps of hell! though 
with the other parts of her eye she beheld all grand and beautiful 
as before, she could not help feeling much frightened at all this, 
but having great presence of mind she let no one see her alarm; 
however, she took the first opportunity of asking her master’s leave 
to go and see her friends. He said he would take her, but she 
must again consent to be blindfolded, accordingly a handkerchief 
was put over her eyes; she was again mounted behind her master, 
and was soon put down in the neighbourhood of her own house. 
It will be believed that she remained quietly there, and took good 
care not to return to her place; but, very many years afterwards, 
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being at a fair, she saw a man stealing something from a stall, and 
with one corner of her eye beheld her old master pushing his 
elbow; unthinkingly she said “* How are you, master? how are the 
children?” He said, “‘ how did you see me?” She answered, “ with 
the corner of my left eye :” from that moment she was blind of her 
left eye, and lived many years with only her right. 


A similar legend to this is prevalent in Germany ; the ghostly 
mansion is there placed underneath the billows of the sea. 


There is apparently a moral bearing in this legend; viz. the de- 
lusive splendor of sensual pleasures, and the opening of the 
mind’s eye to their real nature. 


TUDYR AND MOREIDDIG. 


FROM THE WELSH OF OWAIN CYVEILIOC, 


The following verses form an episode in Owain Cyveilioc’s 
celebrated poem of the Hirlas; thus remarked upon by Sharon 
Turner in his * Vindication of the Ancient British Poems.” ‘ Be- 
fore I dismiss the prince of Cyveilioc, I must mention a very 
interesting and elegiac turn which occurs in his poem of the 
Hirlas. The prince was a turbulent warrior, generally fighting 
with some of his neighbours. His Hirlas, however, shews that he 
possessed a strong poetic genius, and applied it to celebrate the 
warriors who accompanied him in his quarrels. ‘The plan of the 
poem is ingenious and picturesque. He fancies himself surrounded 
by his chiefs at the festive table, rejoicing in their victory; and 
he orders his cupbearer to pour out the generous beverage to those 
whom he intends to celebrate, and whom he selects and describes 
successively. Two of his accustomed companions and favorite 
warriors were Tudyr and Moreiddig, who had just perished ina 
preceding battle. In the ardour of his festivity and panegyric, he 
forgot they were no more, therefore, after directing the horn of 
mead to be sent to his warriors, and after addressing each of them 
with appropriate praise, he proceeds to send it to Moreiddig and 
Tudyr. He recites their merit; he turns to greet them; but their 
place is vacant. He beholds them not; he hears their dying 
groan; he recollects their fate; his triumphant strains cease; his 
hilarity flies ; and the broken tones of mournful exclamation sud- 
denly burst out. To enhance the compliment which he is going 
to pay, he threatens death to his cupbearer, if he execute his office 
unskilfully.” 
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T udyr and Moreiddig. 


Seek not thy death, cupbearer! 
But give my warning heed ; 

Be thou the dextrous cheerer, 
And bear around the mead, 

The banquet horn of honour 
That is so long and blue, 

Girt thick with ancient silver, 
And beautiful to view. 


Bear thou the horn to Tudyr, 
The war-field’s cagle dread, 
Delicious mead and florid 
Provide, or, off thy head ! 
And bear it to Moreiddig, 
The friend, the theme of songs, 
Oh blameless train, ye brothers! 
Ye well aveng’d my wrongs. 


Aspiring souls of honour 
That durst the fire grasp, 
Vor me, for me, ye battled, 
Unto th’ extremest gasp: 
Unwearied rushing heroes, 
What have ye not achiev’d? 
Virst in the crimson van ye 
The hottest charge receiv’d. 


First in the crimson'd ranks e’er, 
Ye grasp'd your bleeding pikes, 
Brave leaders of Mochnantians 
From Powys hills and dykes ; 
E’er prompt to watch the borders, 
And keep inviolate, 
Ye stood like stony pillars 
To guard my native state. 


To Tudyr and Moreiddig 
The horn of beauty bear ; 
Kiternal God ; where are they? 
Oh, Christ, where are they! where ? 
My soul is torn with anguish ; 
[ hear their sobs of death! 
Their cry was wild and horrid ; 
Oh, worse their stifled breath ! 


LLEWELYN PRICHARD 




















NATURAL HISTORY, 
THE GREY SQUIRREL. 


To the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 

[ am induced to offer a few remarks upon the natural history of 
Wales, under the hope that they may draw the attention of others 
to the subject; and, though it cannot be supposed materially to 
vary from other parts of the British empire inits animal productions, 
yet Iam aware that sufficient difference does exist, perhaps to 
afford some new information to the professor, and certainly amuse- 
ment to the mind unequal to the acquirement or retention of 
science. 

I believe that the grey squirrel, known to naturalists as the 
Sciurus Cinereus of Linneeus and the Petit Gris of M. Buffon, has 
not been classed an inhabitant of this country, yet, in some retired 
glades in Montgomeryshire and Denbighshire, a grey squirrel is. 
found. Between Llanvair Caer Einion and Llan Eurvyl, in the former 
county, In a line nearly east to west, is a deep woody dingle, 
called Cwm Llwynog (the Fox’s dingle); its windings are int- 
mately known only to the sportsmen, wood-gatherers, and peasantry, 
of the neighbourhood, and the great retirement of the place 
accounts for the neglect its natural history has experienced ; here 
a grey squirrel lives and breeds. The specimens I have seen were 
as large as a small polecat, or a three-quarters grown rabbit; the 
head roundish; the eyes very prominent; the ears shorter than in 
the common red squirrel, and not the slightest appearance of tufts 
upon them; the back and legs of a fine grey colour, the latter 
short and muscular, and furnished with very strong claws ; there 
is a beautiful variegation of red along the sides of the ribs, from 
the elbow to the hind leg; the tail is covered with hair rather 
longer than in the common sort, and of a mixture of grey and 
black. This description precisely answers to that of the Petit Gris ; 
whether the Welsh animal is one and the same, I venture not an 
opinion, my object is to call the attention of naturalists to the 


point. 


Regarding the habits of the grey squirrel, I confess wy bce earn: 
further than that their nests present the same ingenious formation as 
those of the common species, and upon a natural presumption we 
may conclude that the grey sort also store up wild fruits against the 
winter, but whether in the hollows of trees, or In magazines In oe 
earth, asis the case with the foreign Petit Gris, [have had nomeans 0 
ascertaining; they are extremely shy on the approach of man, re 
through the intricacies of the foliage with amazing awihness, on f 
taking single bounds of many yards’ length, The varisieness 
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our climate considerably influences their season of generation ; but 
the young are usually produced from the latter part of April to the 
end of May. I have been informed that the grey squirrel mono- 
polizes the woods, and that the common red kind are seldom scen 
near them, which appears reasonable enough, for the size and 
strength of the grey animal renders him more than a match for 
the other. 


I have also seen a very fine stuffed specimen of the Welsh grey 
squirrel, in the possession of a gentleman residing in Chester; tt 
was shot near Llandisilio hall, Denbighshire, in October 1828. 


Before concluding this imperfect sketch, permit me to express 
my doubts regarding the extraordinary tales told of the Lapland 
squirrels; at present I have no work by me written on the subject, 
except Goldsmith's large octavo edition, vol. iv. page 33. 1 pro- 
ceed at once to quote the passage: 


‘In Lapland, and the.extensive forests of the north, the squirrels are 
observed to change their habitation, and to remove in vast numbers trom 
ove country to another. In these migrations, they are generally seen by 
thousands, travelling directly forward ; while neither rocks, forests, nor 
even the broadest waters, can stop their progress. What I am going to 
relate appears so extraordinary that, were it potattested by numbers of the 
most credible historians, among whom are Klein and Linneus, it might 
be regarded with that scorn with which we treat imposture or credulity ; 
however, nothing can be more true, than that when these animals, in their 
progress, meet with broad rivers or extensive lakes, which abound in 
Lapland, they take a very extraordinary method of crossing them. Upon 
approaching the banks, and perceiving the breadth of the water, they 
retire, as if by common consent, into the neighbouring forest, each in 
quest of a piece of bark, which answers all the purpose of wafting them 
over. When the whole company are fitted in this manner, they boldly 
commit their little fleet to the waves, each squirrel sitting on its own 
piece of bark, and fanning the air with its tail, to drive the vessel to its 
desired port. In this orderly manner, they set forward, and often cross 
lakes several miles broad; but it too often happens that the poor 
mariners are not aware of the dangers of their navigation; for, although 
at the edge of the water it is generally calm, in the midst it is always 
more turbulent, there the slightest additional gust of wind oversets the 
little sailor and his vessel together. The whole navy that, but a few 
minutes before, rode proudly and securely along, is now overturned, 
and a shipwreck of two or three thousand sail cusues.” 


We have read of the ape tribes warming themselves near the 
heated embers left by the hunters in the forest, yet this caricature 
upon humanity has not reflective reason to prompt him to supply 
the expiring fire with fuel; we have heard of the sagacity of the 
land-crab, in preparing to lay her eggs; of the no less sagacious 
rat, in leading others of its kind, blind with age, to food and water; 
of the determined obstinacy of the lemming in pursuing its course 
direct, and dying at the bottom of perpendicular obstacles to its 
progress, in preference to going round ; we have also heard of the 
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almost geometrical efforts of the castor, and of examples without 
end of astonishing instinct with which the Deity has imbued his 
animal creation, but I must be permitted to declare my disbelief 
(although opposed, as it is, to the testimony of men of undoubted 
veracity, yet whom I venture to think were themselves misinformed,) 
of the fact of squirrels possessing what is neither more nor less 
than a knowledge, by no means inconsiderable, of the art of navi- 


gation, a thing apparently so directly at variance with the neces- 
sities and formation of the animal. 


I am induced to submit this curious statement to the considera- 
tion of the scientific, and I hope to draw from their lucubrations, 
what is essential in the acquirement of every kind of knowledge, a 
sound determination. 

Yours very obediently, 
one & 
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OLION. 


| Various short communications interesting to the Celtic scholar are 
transmitted to us, we shall in future print such papers, when 
approved, under the tithe OLION. | 


The Cymrodorion in Gwynedd have favored us with a letter 
addressed to them by Professor Rafn, of Copenhagen. The 
advantages literature may derive from correspondence of this 
nature are invaluable. 


To the North Wales Cymrodorion Society at Denbigh. 


GENTLEMEN, Copenhagen, the 24 Aug. 1829. 


Tue R. Society of Northern Antiquities has had the pleasure of 
knowing that its undertaking with the beginning of publishing 
the old northern historical writings has, in several foreign places, 
excited the attention and participation of eminent learned men. 


I have believed that an ample communication about this under- 
taking might expect a kind reception from several of the honoured 
members of the Denbigh C. S.; and, in this expectation, I have 
therefore thought of using my situation as director in the working 
committee for the publishing the ancient writings, to give such a 
communication. 


By the sending of the Society’s statutes, I looked upon it as 
proper to begin. Lately, one of the foreign members of our society, 
Professor Giesbrecht, in Stettin, has given a view of the Society s 
regulations and undertakings in the German language, which I 
tane the liberty to send. 
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In the last four years, (1825, 1828,) we have been so fortunate 
as to publish thirteen volumes of the old northern writings, partly 
in the Iceland original, partly in Latin and Danish translations. 


The condition of the old Iceland skin boons* will, by the well- 
hit facsimile, be seen. 


In the public libraries of this place there are several Orkney 
and Shetland documents on parchment, offering notices of interest 
to elucidate the older state and language of these islands. I am 
going to copy these documents, and to accompany them with the 
explications required, of which I thought it my duty to inform you 
beforehand. 

It shall be a pleasure for me from time to time to be able to give 
further communication about the objects mentioned here. 


I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
You most obedient Servant, 
CHARLES CHRISTIAN RAEN, pe. vb. 

Professor-Knight of the R. order of Dannebroge ; Hon. Member 8S. A. 

London, and Newcastle upon-Tyne ; R.S. A. Dublin; H.S. Concord ; 

M.A. P.S. Philadelphia ; of the Massachusetts, H. S.; and of th: 

Colombian Institule of Washington. 


To the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 

In looking over the ninth number, just published, of the Welsh 
Encyclopedia, now being compiled by Mr. Owen Williams, of 
Waenvawr, near Caernarvon, under the well-written article Arlech, 
I was struck with a circumstance there mentioned, viz. that 
Margaret, the wife of Henry VI. after the battle of Northampton, 
took refuge in Harlech castle ; and calling to mind a suggestion of 
an ingenious correspondent in a late number of your Celtic Reper- 
tory, that the traditionary remains amongst the Welsh may serve 
to explain and exemplify many passages in Shakspeare, it occurred 
to me that the lugubrious air, formerly very popular, and sung in 
every cottage in Wales, “‘ Farwel i ti Peggy Ban,” might have an 
original allusion to Margaret of Anjou, composed during her 
residence at Harlech, and might have suggested to the bard of 
Avon the parting scene between the queen and her paramour : 


Queen. Give me thy hand 
That I may dew it with my mournful tears ; 
Yet now farewell: and farewell life with thee! 


Suffolk. Thus is poor Suffolk ten times banished ; 
Once by the king, and three times thrice by thee. 


Act 3, scene 3, part 2, Henry VJ. 


_ * Meaning books, the n having been made use of instead of k ; as also 
in take, in last line of the preceding page. 
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Peggy Ban is a very appropriate title to the “ wedl-skilled in 
curses, Margaret the prophetess.” 


“ You bade me ban, and will you bid me leave? 
Every joint should seem to curse and ban.” 


And it is probably owing to the direful execrations and national 
misfortunes which characterized the life of this queen, that the 
ballad above mentioned is still listened to with superstitious dread 
by the natives of the Principality. 


I beg leave, at the same time, to refer to an able article in your 
last number by Elvaeliad, on the subject of Celtic Remains in 
Northumberland. The author, erroneously in my opinion, ascribes 
to the Saxons the exclusive right to the word wick, so often recur- 
ring in the names of places; whereas it is purely Celtic, and of 
frequent occurrence in names of modern date in Wales, having a 
signification analogous to that of the Roman vicus, The Saxon 
chronicle abounds with names of places terminating in wick; but 
the word may easily be traced, as in the instance of Wigwern, 
Vigornia, to a period antecedent to the arrival of the Saxons. 
Gwig, in its primary meaning, signifies a grove, a wood, and is a 
primeeval term for a habitation. 


Domus antra fuere 
Et densi frutices. 


Festus observes of the word vicus : 

‘* Vici appellari, incipiunt ex agris qui ibi villas non hahen, ut Marsi 
et Peligni.” 

According to Dr. Owen Pughe’s testimony, Gwiy signifies a 
retreat, a nook, angle, cove; and corresponds with the Saxon wie, 
that is, vicus, sinus, castellum. Londonwig, the old name for 
Sandwich, was so called from its being the cove or port most 
contiguous to London. Verstegan observes that wye, in the 
Teutonic dialect, means an enclosed or fenced place. Probably 
the Greek osos was derived for the same source, 


In confirmation of the truth of Elvaeliad’s remarks upon the 
prevalence of the Celtic in the analysis of the names of places 
throughout England, I subjoin the following instance. Dr. Buck- 
land in his Reliquie Diluvianee takes notice of the river Eveniode, 
as owing its existence as a stream to denudations cut through the 
oolite strata into the clay beds in Oxfordshire. Discoloration 
being consequently a prominent feature of this river, and colour a 
distinguishing appellative of rivers among the Celts, it may fairly 
be presumed that £vendode is a corruption of Avonlwyd, the muddy 
stream, as being descriptive of It. It takes its rise not far from 
the source of the Avon, in Warwickshire. 


April 27, 1830 LLWCHGORPAI. 
—s , * . 
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LLONGBORTH. 


0 the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Dr. Owen Pughe, in his translation of the poems of Llywarch Hén, 
in his notes to the elegy on Geraint ab Erbin Tywysog Dyfnaint, 
states Llongborth to have been “‘ some harbour on the south coast, 
probably Portsmouth.” Now, without inquiring the grounds on 
which Idrison gives this as his opinion, there is a place in Cardi- 
ganshire, in the parish of Llanvihangel Penbryn, which appears to 
me to have strong claims to be the Llongborth of Llywarch. Its 
name is Llongborth ; there is a place close by called Maes Llas ; 
and a stream just below bears the name of Ffynon Waedog; and, 
indeed, the name of Geraint is retained in Perth Geraint, one of 
the largest farms in the parish. 

The words ** Gelyn y Sais,” in the elegy, may probably refer to 
former exploits of Geraint, as from the situation of this place it is 
scarcely probable that they were then fighting against the Saxons, 
the Gwyddel Fficti were more likely their opponents. 


I am yours truly, 
PIWPYUGVADIAD, 


iad 


“— of a letter from Mr. Humphrey Thomas, schoolmaster, at 

anddaniel Vab, in Anglesey, and brother of the celebrated 
Welsh bard, Mr. David Thomas, Bardice Dafydd Ddu or Eryri, 
(Black David of Snowdon,) to the Rev. P. B. Williams, rector of 
Llanrug. 


REVEREND SIR, 


On finding one of my desiderata, lately, I must own, indeed, that 
I could hardly forbear from singing Jo Paen. I had formed a 
strong notion in my mind that the Rev. Mr. Bulkeley of Brynddu 
must have left behind him some curious Welsh manuscripts, in the 
bardic line, either in his own handwriting or that of some other 
person; for he was a poet himself, though I never saw but one 
piece of his composition, the subject of which was the “ Day of 
Judgment,” a song adapted to a common tune. He was the 
Meecenas of the bards of his time. He patronized Michael 
Prichard, the poet, an ingenious young man of the parish of 
Lianllyvni, in Arvon. He employed him as his gardener, and he 
died at his residence. Mr. Bulkeley’s house was also for a time 
the asylum of poor John Prydderch, (bard and printer,) in his 
distress. You know, sir, that Mr. Lewis Morris, when his awen 
soared the highest, addressed a Cywydd to Mr. Bulkeley, which 
is to be seen in Gwaith Beirdd Mon; and what is most singular, 
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he fixed upon the snail as his express on the occasion. The idea 
had in it mach originality and humour. John Prydderch is men- 
tioned in it, and jocularly represented as a toper; but I do not 
find that he was addicted to the vice of drinking to excess. Pre- 
possessed with the idea of making some valuable discovery, I set 
off from home, and made several inquiries, respecting the fate and 
disposal of Mr. Bulkeley’s manuscripts, but could obtain no infor- 
mation till this week, when a large manuscript was shown me, in 
his own handwriting, as faras I can judge. It is a large folio, 
long and broad; the character fair, the writing close, a fine small 
Italian hand, the initial letter of every Cywydd, a large strong 
Roman print. I have sent you the titles of the Cywyddau, except 
seven or eight of David ap Gwilym; the latter part of the volume 
consists of old songs, composed principally by Angleseymen ; they 
are of the l7th century, one or two in the reign of Elizabeth. * The 
Cywyddau seem to be selected, being choice pieces, and in general 
either of a humorous, pleasant, or else of a loving, amorous 
description. The book is paged, and the poems numbered, ‘The 
transcriber was a poet, as appears by his marginal emendations, 
anda critic, as is evident from his explanatory notes. He was 
also a good grammarian, which may be proved from the following 
remark on a word in No. 34.“ Y¥ Rhiain pan wrheéych,” the second 
person, future tense, from gwra; and alsoin No. 73, “ Tana Dwr 
yn ymwriaw,” odiwrth y Ferf gwra One of the songs (No. 25), no 
doubt, must have been nearly as interesting to our ancestors as 
Captain Cook’s voyages were to us,comparing great things with small. 
The title of it is “ Hanes Bagad o Gymry a acthant yn amser y 
Frenhines Elizabeth, druz ei gorchymmynhi, i'r Gorllewin India, 
i ddial ar, ac i anrheithio’r Hispaenwyr ;” that is, An Account of 
a number of Welshmen who went out to the West Indies, by the 
command of Queen Elizabeth, to make reprisals, to annoy and 
plunder the Spaniards. Edited by Lieutenant William Peilyn, 
1570. The pelican, a waterbird, is, with great propriety, Br ke 
us a harbinger, to convey the intelligence to Great Britain. In the 
dialogue, the bird accepts the office, and is represented as making 
use of the following expressions: 


‘*Myvia vedrav vyw ar Vor, 
A dal ystor o Bysg yn siwr ; 
Novio, hedeg by’d hi bell, 
Nid ves mo’m gwell negeswr.” 


I can swim, and fish, and fly, 

Explore the regions of the sky ; 

Or bear, as envoy, your commands, 
With matchless speed, to distant lauds. 


The narrative then commences, alter the pelican had ascertained 
the distance and course he was to take. Some of the places men- 
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tioned are on the coastof Spain: Porth y Saint, yr ynysoedd dedwydd 


(the Fortunate Islands,) Caractacos; Tre Saint Iayan, ‘&e. 
Mention is made of some Indians who were ¢ senathads : the exis- 
tence of such savages was in some measure doubted, till late 
melancholy facts proved the shocking reality. Then follow these 
appropriate lines: 


‘* Dymma’r creaduriaid gwaetha a geid, 
Y cannibaliaid creulon, 
Pobl ydynt fel eirth dig, 
Yn bwyta cig Cristnogion.” 


Fly, fly the inhospitable shore, 

When cannibals remain, 

Who thirst like bears for human gore, 
And prowl along the plain. 


This expedition was very successful. 7, names of the Welshmen 

are here inserted, viz. Captain Belings, Captain Roberts, Lieute- 

ar Salisbury and Peilin, Sergeant Hughes, Hugh Middleton. 
Cuptain Roberts is thus distinguished : 


* Captain Roberts yw'r ail gwr, 
A ventria 'n siwr val Saison, 
Neu vel Thescus guwppa mawr, 
Ve gur i lawr ei Cynion.” 


Brave Roberts next, like Jason bold, 
(ir dauntless ‘Theseus fam’d of old, 

To seek the foe he ploughs the deep, 
And occan’s waves his warriors sweep. 


Whether these brave heroes ever returned to their native land, is 
a question that cannot easily be decided at this distance of time, 


I wish to be informed whether there was one Roger a minister 
at Llanberis about the year 1679, or thereabouts, as he is men- 
tioned in the list of Welsh poets, ‘and he is also noticed in this 
manuscript. May I request that you would note the poems that 
you have not seen with an asterisk, the bards, if any, with a sec- 
tion ; the poems of D. ap Gwilym, which may not be in the printed 
a with a caret. The Cyw yddau not enumerated are No.4 27, 

: lun or Lleianod; 128, C. i Ferch a elwid Efa; 129, C.i 
Diyddeu, ; 1380, C. i Gwenhazvar; 131, C. 0 Edifeirwch. 1 have 
now finished the account of the manuscripts, and beg leave to 
return you my sincere thanks for the many favors I have received, 


I am, reverend sir, your obliged humble servant, 
HUMPHREY ‘THOMAS. 


Lian Daniel Mon: May 18ul. 














REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Divines of the Church of England, with Lives of the Authors. By 
the Rev. T. S. Hughes, 8.p. vol. I. 8vo. Bishop Sherlock.— 
Valpy, London. 


Irv is known that George III. was a religious prince, and well 
versed in old divinity. We have heard that upon a certain occa- 
sion, when conversing with a dignitary of the church, his majesty 
alluded to the theological writers of the 17th century, and that the 
said dignitary having observed that their writings were not adapted 
to the taste of the times in which he lived, the king replied, 
“ There were giants in those days.’’ 


The fiery ordeal through which the ministers of the established 
church passed, during the interval between the breaking out of the 
war of the parliament with Charles I., and the restoration of 
Charles II., had the salutary effect of rousing them to the active 
exertion of all their energies. Under these trying circumstances 
men of superior talent found their proper place. After the 
episcopal church had regained the ascendancy, of which it had 
been deprived by the’-government of the Commonwealth, fresh 
causes arose to prevent the clergy from slumbering over the 
performance of their duties. Among these are to be numbered, 
the controversies of churchmen with Papists on the one hand, 
and Infidel writers on the other. Ju these controversies much 
sound learning and talent were displayed; and we are greatly 
inclined to think that a time is arriving when there will be occasion 
to resort to the ample stores of historical fact and of powerful 
argument, which the polemical divines of the 17th and 18th 
centuries have provided for us: we refer more particularly to those 
who flourished from the middle of the 17th to the middle of the 
13th century. 


Among the opponents of Popery, Chillingworth and archbishop 
Tillotson hold a distinguished rank. Nota few of the primate’s 
sermons are devoted to a refutation of the dogmas of the Romish 
church. Of Chiilingworth, Tillotson speaks in the highest terms 
of praise; he styles him ‘* incomparable,” and ‘the glory of his 
age and nation.” And Mr. Locke, in a piece containing some 
thoughts concerning reading and study for a gentleman, thus 
expresses himself; ‘* Besides perspicuity there must be also right 


reasoning, without which, perspicuity. serves but to expose the 
| 
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speaker; and, for attaining of this, I should propose the constant 
reading of Chillingworth, who, by his example, will teach both 
perspicuity and the w way of right reasoning, better than any book 
that I know; and therefore will deserve to be read on that account 
over and over again; not to say any thing of his argument.” If 
this advice be good for a layman, it is still more applicable to the 
clergy of our day, who are ‘likely to be called upon to discuss the 
points regarding which Protestants and Roman Catholics have been 
so long at issue. 


With respect to Infidelity, it is truly lamentable to witness the 
progress which it is making among us. Its advocates, not con- 
tented with disseminating their demoralizing principles among the 
working class, by means of cheap tracts, have adopted the bold 
expedient of preaching on Sundays to mixed congregations. 
Under these alarming circumstances, it behoves every one who 
wishes to be well grounded in the evidences of the truth of 
Christianity, to study the writings of those eminent men who 
devoted their powerful minds to the refutation of the arguments 
adduced by the many specious and eloquent unbelievers who 
chiefly flourished about the beginning of the last century. 


In the editor’s prospectus to the Series of Divines of the 
Church of England, it is stated that it will not exceed fifty volumes. 
We are not told whether the Series is to embrace such works as 
Origines Sacre, and the Divine Legation of Moses, or whether it 
is to be restricted chiefly to sermons. If treatises of the former 
description are to be included, we doubt the practicability of com- 
pleting the series within the specified limits. We hope that, at all 
events, the reverend editor will not overlook the lectures delivered 
at the institution founded by the honorable Robert Boyle. 


Of the volume of Bishop Sherlock’s sermons, which is the first 
of the series, we are happy to be able to express ourselves in 
terms of commendation. We are of opinion that the summary of 
contents prefixed to each sermon is calculated to be useful to 
readers in general, as well as to “ assist the young divine in com- 
position.”” When the series shall have been completed, a general 
index of subjects to the whole would, if well executed, be an in- 
valuable acquisition to a student of divinity, who would be thus 
enabled to trace with facility whatever has been stated upon‘the 
many material and interesting questions which are treated of by 
the respective authors. 

We beg leave to suggest the republication of some of the pieces 
of William Sherlock. We have more particularly in view a treat se 
on Providence, which is very scarce, aud which, in our judgment, 
contains a greater number of wise observations than we ever met 
with in the same compass. 


We would also recommend to the attention of the reverend 
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editor, a tract entitled ‘¢a Discourse upon Truth, by Dr. Rust,” 
who held the see of Dromore after the deat! of Bshop Jeremy 
Taylor. If Dr. Rust published any other works, we should expect 
from the tenor of the above-mentioned tract, that they would well 
deserve to be included in the Series of Divines of the Church 
of England. 


From the nature of the work, and the restrictions we are 
compelled to place upon the extent of our department of 
reviews, we cannot avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded of 
quoting many brilliant specimens of divinity writing; but there are 
two letters introduced in the biography of Shirlock peculiarly 
interesting, additionally so, because it enables us not only to record 
his virtues, but to draw a parallel most gratifying to our feelings. 
For a considerable period of his life Shirlock held the see of Bangor, 
and was afterwards translated to Salisbury; the present Bishop of 
Salisbury is Dr. Burgess, whose admirable distribution of church 
patronage, and fatherly protection of the poorer classes of the 
Welsh clergy, when Bishop of St. David’s, has endeared him to 
every class of Welshmen : we know that all eulogy of ours is useless, 
but we cannot refrain from bearing our humble testimony to the 
virtues of the excellent prelate, whose translation to an English 
diocese was a deep and universal subject of regret. 


It appears in the sequel that Shirlock was actuated by a like 
nobility of soul, in proof of which we have merely to extract the 
two letters already mentioned. 


“* Ma. Lioyp, Temple, November 5, 1734. 

“I do assure you that I thought of you and your circumstances in 
Lianfrothen, before I received your letter. 1 will make it my request 
to the bishop to provide a more comfortable living for you, and I hope I 
shall be able to recommend you to him with effect.” 


“It is a concern to me when I think of the state of the clergy in the 
diocese which 1 am now very soon toleave. Idid what I could to help 
them, much less than I wished to do; and am sensible I have left many 
worthy clergymen but meanly provided. I should have left more so if 
Thad not withstood great importunities for the sake of those whom I 
judged deserving ; I will not forget you, and though I leave the diocese, 
yet TL hope the good opinion you bave given me reason to have of you, 
will not be altogether useless to you. 


Tam your humble servant, 
THoMas BANGor. 


“ Mr. Lioyp, March 15, 1739. 


“Immediately upon receiving yours I applied to the Bishop of 
Bangor for you. I wish I could have succecded in the present instance ; 
but I found the bishop had very kind intentions towards you, which he 
intends to acquaint you with himself; and, therefore, I have nothing to 
add but my good wishes for your success, and that T am your affectionate 


brother, aud humble servant, 
THOMAS SARUM." 
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A note states 


“It is satisfactory that the application to Bishop Herring was satis- 
factory; he very soon afterwards presented Mr. Lloyd to the rectory 
of Lianfwrog.” 

We conclude our remarks in terms of general commendation, 
and strongly recommend the book to the notice of the public. 
The only detraction from the general respectability of the work, 
and which is but a trifling one, is a confusion of misprinted dates, 
we particularly allude to page 18 of the biography. 


A Defence of the Reformed System of Welsh Orthography, being 
a Reply to the Rev. John Roberts’s Reasons for rejecting the 
same, and for adhering to that used in Bishop Parry’s edition of 
the Welsh Bible, and that of 1630. By the Rev. John Jones, 
m A. Precentor of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Traethawd, ar Iawn- Lythyreniad, yr Iaith Gymmraeg.—A Treatise 
on the right Orthography of the Welsh Language. By the same 
Author. 


Since the introduction of our Quarterly to a certain portion 
of his majesty’s most loyal and faithful subjects of Wales, no 
matters have fallen to our disposal from whence we anticipate 
some Opposition to our views so surely as by a cursory investiga- 
tion of the well-known little works of Ioan Tegid. They have 
already given rise to much discussion, and, sorry are we to add, 
not unaccompanied with impolitic warmth, Strange indeed that 
some of our worthiest and best men should possess a spirit, found, 
we believe, to the same extent no where but in Wales. 


All living languages must have been, and for ever will be, ina 
certain degree, undergoing changes, and yet we have some advo- 
cates arguing against the slightest innovation in their black letter 
system, not with the dignity and moderation inseparably connected 
with good writing , but impelled by a peevish irritability, which 

appears distilled into their better and less puerile qualifications, 


We do not know that we can explain what we mean more per- 
fectly than by alluding to some trifling obstructions experienced 
in the course of our literary advancement, though we must be 
understood by no means to insult the learned and excellent indi- 
viduals who have devoted their attention to Welsh orthography, 
by even naming them, for instance, with the swarms of anonymous 
cubs who inundate us, in common with all authors, separate as 

fallen angels from honest men, who fatten any or every where 
upon the vilest offal.. Yet, in the very distinct case of honourable 


controvcrsialists, how much detraction is there from the force of 
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sound argument, if the arguer allows his temper to get the better 
of his reasoning ; how low may petty contention fall. 


This peculiar pettishness has its degrees of obtrusion. From 
the appearance of No, II, to No. VI. of our Quarterly, we have 
been doomed almost weekly to receive communications from a very 
well meaning and a very sensible correspondent. “If,” says he, 
“you will mix up so much extraneous matter in your magazine, it 
cannot live;” while we, not so learned as our well intentioned 
friend, insist upon being the better judges; and we assert that no 
country ever rendered its literature popular, without introducing 
matter foreign, but of popular interest. We are not writing for 
Carnarvon, ‘for Denbigh, or the south; we are writing for the 
world, and in sustaining our foster child, solely and purely from a 
wish to preserve all that we possibly can of venerable antiquity, 
we claim unshackled freedom to think and to act for ourselves: such 
dictation might have suited the 17th century very well, it would 
have been in unison with Elizabethian coarseness, but it passeth 
not current in the 19th. 


Having urged the maintenance of our just rights, before pro- 
ceeding to examine Mr. Jones’s Pamphlets, we have yet one obser- 
vation tomake. In admitting a review of them, we do so without 
prejudice; we are of no party, our pages bear upon them the bible 
orthography, loan Tegid’s, Idrison’s, and the venerable Coelbren y 
Beirdd; we therefore trust that, in expressing our sentiments 
upon the works of loan Tegid, we shall publish one review without 
afterwards (an indulgence never yet granted to us) being pestered 
by trumpery and anonymous insult. 


We pass over some introductory passages, and commence our 
extracts at the bottom of page 4. 


A language like the Welsh surely cannot failto claim and merit the 
attention of the learned, especially among the natives, even though it 
exhibited no other claim but its great antiquity. In every inquiry, 
therefore, concerning the orthography of this language, the utmost 
candour should be exercised; controversial feelings entirely discarded, 
nor any motive be allowed to operate, but a genuine wish to decide a 
point of such important interest. From the unprecedented attention 
which the subject has lately obtained, there is encouragement to hope 
that the contest may be brought to a final and satisfactory determination. 


It might here be suggested, that it would be highly desirable if the 
editors of the Welsh periodical publications were to deliver their senti- 
ments respectively on the subject of orthography, and then agree to 
adopt one and the same system. This, I am firmly convinced, would 
be the most likely way of putting an end to many idle and malignant 
disputes, and also the means of creating universal harmony in the 
language. It is with this view, and with the hope of finally succeeding 
in establishing, on a firm and lasting basis, a rational system of ortho- 
graphy, that I now offer my observations on the present pamphlet. 


“It must here be premised, (and in this I have the sanction of the 
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most approved writers of the present day, ) that the standard orthography 
of the language should be determined upon the following principles : 


First, Let the genius of the language be assumed as the only criterion 
hy which we may proceed in the examination of the different modes of 
spelling the same word; and, 

Secondly, Let that mode of spelling be adopted, which, after due con- 
sileration, appears most consistent with the etymology and pronunciation 
of the word. 


This is the only mode by which we can hope to arrive at that uniformity 
in orthography which all agree to be so desirable. 
o » 7 *» * & ~ 


** Now, with respect to our alphabetical characters, I quite agree with 
Mr, Roberts, that no change should be made in them ; for although there 
may be several alphabets extant better suited to the genius of the lan- 
guage, still 1 should hesitate a little before I would recommend the 
adoption of any one of them; lest the rejecting the common alphabet 
should be the cause of infinitely greater evils. 


**Itis hoped that this avowal of the propriety of adhering to the 
present alphabet, together with the proposal of the two canons for 
regulating the orthography, will be deemed a sufficient guarantee 
that itis not my intention to introduce any capricious or unjustifiable 
innovation. 

“IT shall here present the reader with a few extracts from Mr. R.’'s 
Lssay, with my observations on them. 


***One principle of our innovators,’ says Mr. R., ‘is to reject the 
aspirate A, and the double consonants,’ P. 9, 


“*The adoption,’ he continues, ‘of this sweeping principle of dis- 
carding what are called superfluous letters, for marks, is strongly op- 
posed by the uncouth appearance which it will give to our orthography. 
Por such words as eto, dleb, atoch, maine, caine, synu, tynu, hdner,* thus dres- 
sed in their new fashion, and mwydu, Heidu, guagdu, gwastadau, rhyddau, 
for mwyhau, lleihdu,gwaghéu, gwastadhau,rhyddhau, greatly offend the eye 
till we are familiariscd with them, and then our present orthography 
will become a nuisance and an eyesore. Any Evuglishman may judge 
of its effects in this view by parallel specimens from his own language, f 
were the double consonants and the aspirate A expunged in such poly- 
s)llables as the following: letter, bitter, running, stopped, uphold, vehe- 
ment, stronghold, withhold, §c and their place supplied with marks: 
leter, biter, ritning, stoped, updld, veément, strongdld, withdld, $c. P. 13. 


“Itis evident to all who understand any thing of English and Welsh, 
that the letter Ain uphold, &c. forms au essential part of the syllable 
hold, and that it cannot be taken simply for an aspirate ; but in mwyhdu, 
&e. it isan aspirate, and by no means an essential part of au. If & in 
hold be omitted, the characteristic feature of the word is destroyed, and 
its original meauing lost: but should it in mwyhdau be taken as essential 
to the word, then mwy/du can no longer signify to augment, to increase ; 
but its meaning must be sought from mwy, more, greater, and hau, 
which signifies to strew over, to sow. Now had the letter A been discarded 





* This word is invariably spelt hanner, agreeable to its etymology. 
+ What has the English orthography to do with it?) Etymology 
scttles it in Welsh. 
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from words like the following, viz. anhardd, anhawdd, adhaer, borehun, 
gwehelyth, &c. where the 4 forms as essential a part of each word as it 
does in hold, then might Mr. R. with great reason come forward and 
expose such an unwarrantable proceeding, and doubtless would be 
more successful than in his present attempt. 


“Since the etymology both of verbs infinitive ending in au, and of 
certain* nouns, is far more perceptible without the aspirate A, the 
question to be settled is, whether A may or may not be dispensed with 
and ejected from such verbs and nouns whose etymology does not war- 
rant its insertion?) There are instances of its omission under the old 
system, as in the following verbs, viz. arwyddocdu, coffau, gwarthau, 
iachdu, llactu, llesgau, llipdu, nacdu, nesdu, tristdu, &c, 


**T cannot avoid thinking that the system of orthography would be 
much simplified, and more uniform and consistent, were the A entirely 
rejected, as in the above verbs, and as in cyffroi, deffroi, osgoi, parotui, 
&e. which have the accent on the last syllable, like the verbs ending in 
au; but, since the accent requires a very strong aspiration, it would be 
better perhaps to continue, when necessary, the subsidiary A. 


“Ttis to be considered, in the next place, whether the first syllable in 
éto, ateb, toch, &c. should have a mark over it to denote the place of the 
accent; and my opinion, like that of Mr. R., is decidedly against it, 
not so much for its ‘ uncouth appearance,’ but because it is superfluous 
and unnecessary: for it is obvious to all where the accent should be 
placed without the assistance of such a mark. But here there are two 
important questions to be solved. viz. Why should the word be spelt 
with a singlet? Would they not sound better with two?’s? The first 
question is easily answered on the principle of etymology: for if the 
etymology of the words will admit of two ¢’s, or even more, they should 
remain uomolested ; in tracing, for instance, the word ateb to its root, 
we find it cannot have two ¢’s, it being compounded of ad and eb ; and 
oue ¢, it must be allowed, is sufficient to harden a single d, and to be- 
come its representative. The same may be said of atoch, &c.; and of 
cytundeb, compounded of cyd and undeb, aud sometimes written eydun- 
deb. This observation will also serve to shew that the following infini- 
tives should have only one ¢; viz. bwyta, cocta, diota, l/ymeitia, pysgota, &c. 
from bwyd, coed, diawd, llymaid, &c.; also gwreica, from gwraig, where g 
is hardened, or changed into c. Under this rule are to be included the 
following adjectives of the comparative and superlative degrees, viz. 
hynotach, hynotaf, from hynod ; irugarocach, trugarocaf, trom trugarawg. 
In answer to the second query, 1 ackuowledge that I cannot perceive 
any diflerence of sound between one ¢, two ¢t’s, or cven three ¢t’s, when 
together. 


It must be further observed that, when two d’s come together, as in 
attethawl, dattodiad, from ad and dethawl, dad and dodiad, each of them 
is changed into ¢; and frequently also the preposition ad preceding a ¢t, 
and other consonants, is changed into at, as in atiwf, attyb, atchdwedl, 
atfod, atgrymu, &c.; also dad is changed into dag, in the same way in 
datguddiad,” P. 7. 


We decline extracting from Mr. Jones’s reply to Mr. Roberts’s 


* As cenedlu, cenedloedd, from cenedl ; breninoedd, from brenin, and the 
like; where the roots cenedl brenin, do not warrant such reading as 
cenhedlu, cenhedloedd, brenhinocdd, 
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charges respecting the ‘rejection of the double consonants,” be- 
cause we do not feel ourselves inclined to repeat what certainly, 
in our view, constitutes something of vituperation. We know 
not upon what terms these gentlemen may be, or how far they 
have prescribed to themselves ‘the glorious freedom of debate,” 
but, for the reason assigned, we pass on to page 15. 

** Again, in reply to Mr. R.’s question. ‘* How can words of different 
acceptation as well as pronunciation be distinguished, if our present use 
of double consonants in this respect is discontinued?” P. 11. I should 
say, certainly by the context, precisely in the same manner as in English, 
for instance, the verbs to conduct, contrast, contract, &c. and the sub- 
stantives conduct, contrast, contract, ave distinguished from cach other ; 
for it is the sense of the context that determines the power of the word, 
and not a load of cumbrous consonants; therefore to each of the fol- 
lowing queries proposed by Mr. R., I return a negative answer, 


‘Will not these words if thus written be confounded with 

Cannu, to bleach, canu, canu, to sing. 

Genni, to be contained, \ gent, Deen to be born. 

Honni, to assert, honi, shoni, a feminine pronoun. 

Honno, a feminine pronoun g hono, hono, a masculine pronoun,” 
&e. &e. 


&ec. Ke, 


‘Tt has been already observed how the second n supplied the place of 
t, in words like dannedd, tannau, the plurals of dant, tant ; now if the 
second » stands for another consonant,, as it certainly does, then for 
that reason, as well as for the sake of preserving a consistency in the 
orthography of the language, I should omit it in cannu, genni, honno, Kc, 
since, from the etymology of the words, it is clearly not required. 


‘* When it is maintained that by its insertion it will greatly assist in the 
true pronunciation, (the only use that can be assigned to it,) I should 
dissent, grounding my assertion on the rules laid down concerning pro- 
nunciation. Besides, by throwing away the redundant n, we have at 
once a regular and uniform system of orthography, founded on the ge- 
nius of the language. 

‘It is further urged that, without doubling the consonants, the words 
in the above list might be mistaken one for the other, and that it would 
be desirable to have some visible distinction made between them, inde- 
pendent of that which we gain from the sense of the several passages 
where they occur. In answer to this I would suggest that, nothing can 
be more simple than the use of a grave accent placed over the vowel in 
the first syllable, as ednu, geni, hdno, &c. which would prevent the pos- 
sibility of a mistake. This mode of writing, I am proud to observe, 
has, since the time Mr. R. first published his Essay, been almost uni- 
versally adopted. 

**Now, while Tam writing about the accents, I trust it will not be 
unacceptable to the reader if lL enter a little more fully intu that subject. 
It being ascertained that in the Welsh language by far the greater num- 
ber of monosyllables are long, some of the most skilled in the language 
are of opinion that the short words should be distinguished with a grave 
accent) as man, a place, or spot; glaa, a brink, or side; can or gan, by, 
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&e. and leave the long unaccented, as /lev, nev, llid, man, (small); glan, 
(pure or fair); can, (a song); &c. And also lay down this additional 
rule, which, though not essential, may yet be convenient: viz. Let the 
a answering to that have 
a grave accent over it; asd. 
a asa verbal agent answering to will and did, have an acute ac- 
cent; as 4, 
a answering to with, have a circumflexed accent; as 4. 
a answering to and, have no accent. 


But in case the above plan is not approved of and followed, I would 
suggest a slight improvement in the present received method; I would” 
retain the circumflex over the long vowel, as in man, glan, can, and 
omit the grave accent in their corresponding short vowels man, glan, 
can, &c. I would also omit the circumflex in dlev, nev, llid, and the like, 
since they have no short words corresponding to them, that is, spelt in 
the same manner and bearing a different signification. 


“The prefixes di, dy, and the privative particle an, and the preposition 
yn, will next be considered, 


“IT perfectly agree with Mr. R., that di is used both as a negative and 
affirmative prefix ; but at the same time it is my opinion that dy, and 
not di, should be adopted as a prefix affirmative ; inasmuch as this 
mode of writing the language would be productive of regularity and 
uniformity. ‘The manner, however, in which Mr. R. treats this subject 
is very far from being satisfactory; especially when he states that ‘the 
proposed alteration cannot be made without altering the signification of 
the compounds. If dy be adopted, as our innovators desire, how can it 
be distinguished from the possessive pronoun dy, thy; or the force of 
its signification as a pronoun be avoided upon words compounded with 
it. Such a word as divddef, suffer, if written dyoddef, will signify the 
tolerating of thee, and dyoddefiadau, thy sufferings, aud thy sufferances.” 
P.16. The passage that follows this fs equally gross and absurd, and 
therefore I shall not introduce it here; but simply ask Mr. R. if he 
knows whether Dr. Davies intended dy for a prefix affirmative or a 
pronoun, in these words, copied from his (Dr. D.’s) Dictionary ; dychrynu, 
dychyfarfod, dychyfyd, dyfrysio, dyfysgi, dyhynt, dyundeb, &c.? 1s it 
not evident that dy in all these places is a prefix, and not a pronoun? 
and who has ever heard of the pronoun dy being prefixed to nouns or 
verbs in the sense Mr. R. here insists upon? Indeed, it would have 
been but honourable in Mr. R. to have discussed the subject fairly and 
impartially ; for, according to his bypothesis, dychrynu signifies ‘to 
frighten thee,’ and so of the rest! 


** With respect to the article an: it is immaterial, according to my 
idea of things, whether it be inflected to am in composition, as ammha- 
rawd ; or not inflected, as anmharawd ; for both are right; as, in Latin, 
adnotation is used for annotatio, &c. &c. It is also in certain cases 
inflected into af, as aflwyddiant, aflonydd. 


“Nevertheless, with respect to the preposition yn, I am decidedly of 
opinion that it should not, except in poetry, be changed into ym, yng, 
before words beginning with m, ng, as ‘Heddweh ym Mbrydain:’ 
* Llawnder yng Ngbymmru.’ 


“There is one more observation which I wish to make, viz. that with 
respect to the substantive verb sy or sydd, answering to iz? and éeviy in 
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Greek, I would strongly recommend to continue the custom of writing 
sy before a consonant, as ‘Pwy sy draw” and sydd before a vowel, 
as “Pwy sydd acw?’ Also sydd when it is followed by a punctuation, 
as‘ Y sydd, y fydd ac a fu.’’ P. 15. 

We do not see any thing to differ in opinion from Mr. Jones 
and the quotations from his book ; he has laboured evidently with 
zeal, and with a view of benefiting the literature of Wales, by 
simplifying its spelling. Whether any of his deductions may be 
improved by others of our literati is another point, a point upon 
which we shall offer no opinion. 

** Hoff a derbyniaw! yn ddiamman gan lawer 0 goleddwyr a charwyr 
yr Iaith Gymmraeg fyddai tracthawd byr ac eglur ar ei hiawn-ly thyreniad, 
Canys yn yr oes hon yn anad un arall ygwelir pob ysgrifenydd yu arferu 
trefa arbenig iddo ei hun, heb gymaint ag ymofyn 4 yw ei drefn yn 
vunawl Ag ansawdd yr iaith, neu hunan-gyson. Yn yr oesoedd gynut nid 
fal hyn cin hynafiaid ; canys yn byn o beth yr oeddynt hwy yn Ilawer 
mwy rheolaidd a chyson noc ydym ni. Am hyny, prif ddyben y trae- 
thawd bwn ydyw adferu cysondeb: a chan fod y pwne yn bwysig 
ymegniwn osod ar Jawr ar fyr ciriau, y cyfryw reolau a dybier genym yu 
benaf a chymhwysaf.”” P. 5. 

“Ymegniasom ysgrifenu yn eglur a diduedd; am hyny wrth derfynu 
dymunem ar ein darllenwyr bwysaw yn iawndeg yn cu meddwl y rheol 
4 gynnygiasom iddynt yn nechreu y traethawd ; canys os gwneir hyn nid 
ydym heb ddyfal a dwys obeithiaw y Ilwyddwn er ca dwyni gydfeddwl 
a chydweled & ni ar y pwnc, Llawenhiem yn fawr pe gwelem ein 
cydwiadwyr yn fwy byddysg a chyfarwydd yn y lythyraeth Gymmraeg ; 
yo fwy cu hawydd am iawn wybodaeth ohoni, Y mac yn beth anhygoel 
feddwl bod niferi ya Nghbymmru yon cymeryd yr enw o fod yn awdwyr ; 
er ar yrun pryd na fedrant silliadu braidd un gair yn ei le, nac ysgrifenu 
mewn iaith bur; nac ychwaith wisgaw cu meddyliau 4 geiriau priawd, 
ac eu cyffredion Ag iaith gyfymred. Yma hefyd trwm yw meddwl bod 
afrifed yn arferu eu geiriau yn Saesonigaidd, ac nid mewn Cymmraeg 
loew.” P. 16. 

Our limited space precludes our extracting more than the stated 
objects of the treatise, or of adding at any length our own senti- 
ments ; our ideas upon the subject generally are, that it is incal- 
culable how much of intellectual labour is utterly and worthlessly 
wasted on the difficulties presented by the intricate orthography 
of some languages. In this respect the Welsh student possesses 
peculiar advantages in the great simplicity of the rules of Cam- 
brian orthography; with a few trivial exceptions the sound of a 
letter in one situation is its sound in all, and he who knows the 
alphabet may be said to be able to read any work correctly, from 
Taliesin down to Dr. Owen Pughe’s Coll Gwynva. We have 
observed that there are some exceptions, it is of these Mr. Jones 
treats, and, as we conceive, laudably enforces on the minds of 
his countrymen the advantage of doing away with them altogether. 
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A Statement of the Principles and Objects of a Proposed National 
Society for the Cure and Prevention of Pauperism by means of 
Systematic Colonization. Ridgway, Piccadilly, pp. 73. 


Tue crying sin of the present age is flippancy; and in such an 
age the man who unites the intellect to conceive a scheme likely 
to be extensively beneficial with the assiduity requisite to ensure 
its execution, is an invaluable blessing. Such a man is Mr. 
Wilmot Horton, and it is gratifying to observe that the voice of 
the public is at last in his favor; for undoubtedly both the able 
article in the last Quarterly Review and the proceedings of the 
National Emigration Society must be considered as mainly pre- 
senting convictions such as his arguments were calculated to pro. 
duce. The question between Mr. Horton and the sham patriots 
of the present day lies in a very short compass ; that question is 
not whether we are to create emigration, for emigration is daily 
going forward, but whether we shall attempt so to modify and 
regulate it that it shall be least injurious, or rather most beneficial, 
to the kingdom at large, and the individual emigrants themselves. 
We have remarked in a previous part of this number that the 
evils of pauperism are not as yet very extensively felt in Wales, 
yet the evil is sufficiently formidable even there, particularly on 
our borders, to render it imperative on us to disseminate as far as 
lies in our power, the very wise and practical views of the society 
alluded to. 


We have observed that the real question is not whether we are 
to give an unnatural encouragement to emigration, but whether 
we can draw the stream of emigration from a different source, and 
divert it into a better channel, for, undoubtedly, emigration is 
going on; but whither? and amongst what class of society?’ Why, 
to the country of our professed rivals, the United States, and 
amongst precisely that order of men who are most useful to us, 
the middle classes, the small capitalist, the ingenious, the moral 
and industrious part of the community. Now, it is obvious that 
this species of emigration, so far from remedying in any degree 
the pauperism of a district, may be proved to a demonstration 
inevitably to augment it. Voluntary emigration is impossible 
without some amount of capital, and every spontaneous emigrant 
must export with him at least enough of capital to pay the ex. 
pences of his voyage and of settling in his adopted country, and 
in many instances, of course, he takes with him much more than 
is needed for these purposes. Thus his expatriation is not only 
unserviceable to the country, since he takes away with him what 
would have maintained him at home, but is more frequently a 
positive source of the increase of pauperism, as he exports also 
capital which gave employment to many of his poorer neighbours, 
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But what is the source of this anxiety to quit his native shores ? 

The answer is readily given, itis the dread of moral and physical 
degradation, a more paramount principle in a virtuous mind than 
even the love of country; rather than sink into a pauper, he 
chooses to cease to be an Englishman. But this answer only 
leads to the further inquiry what is the origin of these apprehen- 
sions? and these are justly founded on the prospect of the accu- 
mulating tax of pauperism itself, which, if it continue to pro- 
gress much further, must involve all wealth, virtue, and happiness, 
in a more fearful ruin than could be accomplished by any revolu- 
tion, generated by a mere momentary burst of the fiereer passions 


of mankind. 


We have no right to complain of these desertions; it is utterly 
unjust to blame any man for abandoning his native country when 
his stay will eventually only add one more to the number of those 
who are a burden and a dishonour to her; but we ought hence to 
be doubly alive to any proposition which may enable us to retain 
undiminished the worthy aud industrious members in our island, 
by disposing of the discontented and idle, to ransom, as it were, 
the substantial and respectable farmer, by the pauper population 
that impoverishes and expatriates him. In the present state of 
things, a pauper, however desirous he may be, cannot emigrate, 
because emigration itself requires capital; the proposition of Mr. 
Horton, therefore, is, that parishes should be enabled, by amortgage 
of their rates, to enable voluntary emigrants to effect their object, 
appears to us a wise one, inasmuch as it substitutes a less expen- 
sive emigration for that of the private capitalist; for it is plain 
that the emigration of a pauper will be accomplished with the 
least possible expense, and the temporary loss of capital in the 
first instance never can exceed the necessary cost of emigration 
itself. Mr. Horton calculates that the average costs of pauper 
emigration amount to three years’ maintenance; it is plain, there- 
fore, that even this plan must tend greatly to alleviate this growing 
evil. But the system proposed in the pamphlet under review is 
certainly, in its details, an improvement on Mr. Horton’s, since it 
presents a scheme by which emigration may entirely repay its ex- 
pences. The process by which this is proposed to be effected, 
may be thus shortly stated. 


The value of land depends not only on its natural fertility, but 
on the facility which its owner possesses of obtaining labourers to 
cultivate it. If an agriculturist can procure the assistance, on his 
farm, of two labourers, for six shillings this year, whereas he 
could only allure one into his service by that sum last year, 
the superior cheapness of labour is as much a positive addition to 
the value of his farm, as if its fertility were augmented. Now the 
value of the land in our colonies is depreciated | by this very scarcity 
and dearness of labor, just as it is less valuable elsewhere on 
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account of a difliculty in obtaining lime, or any other ingredient of 
fertility; it is obvious, therefore, that were we to supply our colo- 
nies with a reinforcement of labourers, the land in them would 
rise in value just in the same way, and on the same principle, that 
it does in England, when a lime rock is for the first time broken 
in its vicinity. It is by this increased value of the land that the 
Emigration Society hope, by the aid of government, to accomplish 
their patriotic and benevolent views, without imposing any tax 
whatever on the mother country; for this increased value in the 
land will enable the government to demand a higher price from 
the agricultural capitalist, and this increase of price will be 
employed in remunerating the costs of that emigration of labourers 
from which it will arise. 


We have thus attempted to give the leading features of the pro- 
posed system; but those who wish to acquire a more accurate 
insight into its details must consult the pamphlet under review: 
it will enable them more fully to comprehend it in all its bearings, 
and to rectify any inaccurate conceptions that our analysis (neces- 
sarily imperfect,) may give them. We are enabled from good 
authority to state that the present administration is favorable to 
emigration; it becomes important, however, that the public voice 
should be raised also in its behalf, and that exertions should be made 
to form branch societies in every part of the country, in order that 
the Society may embrace as wide a sphere of usefulness as possible, 
and that its plans may be matured and modified by wide and 
diversified experience ; it will thus, of course, acquire a stronger 
claim to immediate levislative sanction. It is for this reason 
that we have brought forward the subject in our magazine, and we 
trust our brethren the editors of the many Welsh periodicals 
will not think our example unworthy of imitation. The resolutions 
are as follow: 


“ First. That a society be formed, to be called ‘‘ The National 
Colonization Socicty.” 

Second. That his majesty’s government be requested to aid the objects 
of the society, by requiring a payment in money for all future grants of 
land in the three great colonies, Canada, South Africa, and Australasia; 
and by paying to the society, out of the proceeds of sales, a fixed sum 
for every young couple which the society shall convey to a colony free 
of cost. 


Third, That as soon as an emigration fund shall be obtained, the 
especial business of the society be, to provide a free passage to the 
several colonies for the greatest number of young pauper couples who 
may be anxious tu emigrate, aud for whose labour, at the same time, the 
colonies may furnish an ample demand. 


Fourth. That until the increase of colonial people, and the sale of 
waste land, shall have created an emigration fund, the society undertake 
to provide a free passage to those orphan aud destitute children, of both 
sexes, for whose emigration, parishes in England, and societies or 
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individuals in Scotland and Ireland, may be willing to pay at the rate 
of for each person; and that such orphan and destitute childien be 
apprenticed to settlers in the colonies.” 

Fifth. That the society endeavour to obtain subscriptions and dona- 
tions, to be applied to the emigration of orphan and destitute children, 
amd! to the general purposes of the society. 

Sixth. That, as more than one socicty, acting independently of cach 
other, would raise the price of freights by means of competition, would 
further enhance the cost of emigration by requiring separate agents in 
each colony, and would conduct emigration with less safety and eilect 
by reason of their less accurate information as to the demand for labour 
in the colonies, the inhabitants of the several counties of Great Britain 
and Ireland be invited to form branch societies, for the purpose ‘of acting 
in concert with the national sovicty in London. 

Seventh, That each county society be empowered to name one director 
of the national society.” 


No doubt the sickly sentimentalist will shudder and shiver over 
this sort of ** banishment,” as he will perhaps call it; but the wise 
man will consider it as a release from prison to the pauper 
emigrant, for what is Britain, with all its freedom and refinement, 
to the pauper, but a prison? His feeling on leaving his country 
must be that of a captive who takes a farewell view of his fetters, 
the cobwebs of his dungeon, and his only familiars their spider 
population ; not that of a ‘* Pius Eneas,” with his ancient sire and 
his household gods upon his shoulders. But it should continually 
be repeated, and ever borne in mind, that the only emigration 
suggested is a purely voluntary one, and the only interference with 
the poor man's choice, is the proffer of means and of friendly 
advice. But why, it may be asked, not provide for the poor on 
the waste lands, instead of sending them abroad? Without 
disparaging the plans of home colonies, it will be time enough to 
talk thus, when this alternative remedy is in existence. In the 
mean time, whoever aids pauper emigration is adding to the col- 
lective wealth of the community, by lessening the number of opulent 
emigrants; he who thus acts would be the first to rejoice in seeing 
his nostrum give place to a better; but it is not to be supposed 
that the prospect ef contingent improvements like this, will detain 
one single capitalist from escaping from the burden of legalized 
mendicity that oppresses him; until, therefore, a better mode can 





* It has been fully ascertained, that the.e are now in London and its 
neighbourhood some thousands of destitute children, tor whose emigra- 
tion the parishes would rejoice to pay at the rate of 104 each; and that 
great numbers of settlers in all the colonics (but more especially in those 
where the inhabitants are least dispersed.) will rejoice to obtain the 
services of such children by maintaining them, and paying one shilling 
per week, during the whole term of apprenticeship, which it is sapposed 
might average four years. 
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be devised, let us not desist from employing the palliative of 
emigration. 

But when we look at the collateral consequences of the diffusion 
of our surplus population over more thinly peopled countries, we 
confess that we cannot conceive that home colonies will be attended 
with half the benefits. The colonies will be equally competitors for 
our manufactured goods with the home colonist, and their 
agricultural wealth will in every way be our commercial wealth ; 
the former has a virgin soil, the latter a desert to contend with, 
the load of debt that the nation will be relieved from will be in 
both cases the same, and the bond of mutual benefit and respect 
equally strong between us and our countrymen, ‘ whatever skies 
are o'er them.” But there are still-nobler prospects, in which the 
philanthropist and the Christian will exult, the increase of a free 
labouring population will destroy slavery, both in America and 
in many other countries, for slavery itself owes its continuance 
only to the impossibility of procuring a white peasantry. It ts 
certain, however, that as soon as the white population shall have 
increased to a certain extent, the toil of the white will be less 
expersive than that of the negro, and thus slavery will lose even 
its strong hold on the mind of man,—self-interest. ‘The new fields 
of enterprise thus opened, furnish also a satisfactory answer, 
because a practical one, to those who argue against all history on 
the subject of the increase of mankind. 


SAR OOO 006004 1 OO . 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, a Welsh translation 
of * The Clergyman’s Companion in visiting the Sick;” trom an old 
edition, revised. By the Rev. W. b. Knight, am. Chancellor of the 
Diocese, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Liandafi. 
This work was re-edited in English, with some slight allerations, by 
Paley. It has been always esteemed as a manual, and haviag become 
extremely scarce in Welsh, it is hoped that the present edition may be 
acceptable to the clergy, and to the inhabitants of the Principality at 
large. 

‘To be published as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers shall be 
obtained, ** Gwinllan y Bardd;” being a collection of all the poctical 
works of the Rev. Danicl Evans, B.v. Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, 
(Daniel Ddu o Geredigion,) that have appeared in different miscellaneous 
publications ; together with a great number of poems, in various metres, 
mostly free, consisting of several thousand lines, by the same author, 
which have never been in print. 

Proposals have been issued by the Dynolwyr Socicty, (formed in the 
western part of Monmouthshire, and adjoining district of South Wales, ) 
for publishing shortly, should sufficient eacourazement be received, a 
new monthly Welsh magazine entitled ** Y Donolydd,” (The Humanist,) 
containing historical, legal, literary, and scientitic information, for pro- 
moting literature and science among the Welsh. The work to be 
printed at the expense of the society, and the profits, after the expenses 
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of editorship, &c. to be given to its fand, for promoting science and lite- 
rature among those acquainted with the Welsh language. 

At the commencement of the year was published the first number of 
a new monthly publication, called “* Y Cymro, sef Trysorfa o Wybodueth 


fuddiol a chyffredinol 7 i'r Cymry, (The Welshman, or Treasury of ‘seful 


and General Knowledge for the Welsh. The work to be published in 
London on the last day of every month, so that it may be convenicutly 
received on the second day of each month in every part of the Princi- 
pality. 

Preparing for the press, and printing to be commenced as soon as a 
sufficient number of subscribers shall be obtained, ‘‘ A New Welsh 
Metrical Version of the Psalms of David,” in a variety of metres, and 
adapted to popular tunes; for the use of churches. By the Rev, Daniel 
Rees, Aberystrath, Monmouthshire. In this work, the author has 
deemed it expedient to make as much use as he could of the well-known 
version of the Rey. Archdeacon Prys, but endeavoured to make it more 
popular and useful, by smoothing the verses, and varying the metres ; 
at the same time, however, carefully preserving his ideas, and, as far as 
he was able, his mode of expression. 


ehhh oo hee Oe 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ecclesiastical. 


Since our last number, Dr. William Cary has been translated from 
the see of Exeter to St. Asaph, vacant by the death of Bishop Luxmore. 

The first stone of a new church was laid at Aberystwith, in the early 
part of June; the ceremony was witnessed by a vast throng of inhabitants 
of the town and neighbourhood, and visitors from all parts. In the 
morning the parties more immediately interested, met at the Town Hall, 
and proceeded thence in procession. First came the charity children ; 
then a band of music; these were followed by the clergy of the town in 
their gowns, and behind them came Mr. Edward Haycock, the architect, 
and Mr. James, the contractor, ~ The Mayor and corporation came 
next, followed by the committee, and a large body of subscribers. In 
this order they proceeded to church, where, after prayers were offered 
up for the Divine blessing, an excellent sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Mr. Hughes. After the sermon, the procession again formed, and 
proceeded to the spot where the new church is to be erected, and the 
foundation stone was laid with the usual ceremonies. Avery appropriate 
prayer was then putup, by the Rev. Mr. Hughes; two bymns were 
sung, and the anthem of God save the King, with an additional verse 
appropriated to his late majesty’s distressing illness, The procession then 
returned to town, where the evening was closed by several public dinners. 

The Rev. William E llis, A.B. on the resignment of the rectory of 
Rhiw, was instituted to the rectory of Llanaelhaiarn, Carnarvonshire, 
on the collation of the Lord Bishop of Bangor, having become vacant 
by the death of the Rev. Wm. Williams, the former incumbent. 

A dispensation has passed the Great Seal to enable the Rev. E. H. G. 
Williams, m.a. (of Liwynywormwood, Carmarthenshire,) Rector of 
Rushall, Wilts, and chaplain to the Right Hon. the Dowager Lady 
Cawdor, to hold the rectory of Saint Peter, in Marlborough, along with 
Rushall. 

The Rev. David Jones, Vicar of Castlemartin, Pembrokeshire, has 
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been instituted by commission, to the vicarage of Llanddewy Velfrey, 
and rectory of Crinow in the same county, on the presentation of the 
king, commissary Rev. D. A. Williams. 

The annual association of Welsh Calvinists was lately held in Chester, 
when impressive discourses were delivered by the Rev. John Elias, of 
Anglesey, the Rev. Evan Griffith, and the Rev. David Morgan, of 
Montgomeryshire, and several other ministers. The attendance was 
numerous and respectable, and a liberal collection was made towards 
liquidating the debt on the chapel belonging to the body in Chester, 

The annual Calvinistic association has also been held at Bangor; it is 
calculated that not less than 5000 persons were present at the diflerent 
services. 





Judicial. 
WELSH CIRCUITS. 

Returns of the salaries, emoluments, charges, and incidental disburse- 
ments of the justice of the Chester circuit, the chief justice of the 
North Wales circuit, and the justice of the Brecon circuit, as officially 
demanded by the secretary for the home department: 

I. 
Return of the salary, emoluments, charges, and incidental disbursements, 
of the justice of the Chester circuit. 
SALARY, Xe. 


Dl sbeed 1band ss cee ceed eins PS SRO Ea. £1,250 0 0O 
Emoluments (the justice of the Chester circuit has to 
FC RR ey HFM ~— 0-0 0 


CHARGES, Xc. 

Deductions at the Treasury and Exchequer... 18 8 0 

odds so bauc uid kvbannewusenans noi JOR [Ore 
Household expences £420, (the chief justice 

PEGS CWO ARIES) 66 osins ceccsvsiccdcrires 140 .0.@ 





234 8 O 





£1,015 12 O 
Since the death of the late chief justice, I have received the fees of 
that office, which have amounted in the whole to the sum of £237 18s. 
and I have paid all the household expenses of the two last circuits. 
T. Jarvis, 
His Majesty's justice of the Chester circuit. 
Old Palace yard, May 31, 1830. 


II. 
To the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, bart. Se. Fe. §e. 


Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that my salary as chief justice 
of the North Wales circuit per annum is .............-£1,160 O 0 
Emoluments arising from fines and other fees due to meas 

chief justice amount torather more, butIstatethemat 50 0 0 





£1,200 0 0O 
The charges and disbursements incident to my office I 
estimate at, per aAMMNUM ........eeeeceeee ee ere cess 20 0 O 
I have the honour to be, &c. Xe. 
35, Bedford row; May 29, 1830. JONATHAN RAIne. 
Xx 
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ill. 


To the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel. bart. §e. §e. Se. 

Sir.—In compliance with your request, I have the honour of trans- 
miiting to you a return of my salary, emoluments, and incidental dis- 
bursements, as justice of the Brecon circuit. 

Salary Seebeoeseseos esidsteds. cis eee FS Se stclcdtieo ZI VS 0 O 
Emoluments (being 6d. on every fine levied) between 2/. 

and 31. 
Disbursements (including expenses incurred in travelling 

to and from the circuit, and during my stay at each 

circuit town) between 1502. and 160/, per annnm. 

I have the honour to be, &e. &e. 

Temple; May 29, 1830. Rosert MatHew Casnerp. 


It has been finally arranged that the retiring pensions of the Welsh 
judges are to be as follows: T. Jervis, esq. his majesty’s justice of the 
Chester circuit, is to receive 11001. and Messrs. Raine and Casberd, 10001. 
cach per annum, 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


A meeting of the inhabitants of this county assembled in the Town 
hall, Welshpool, on Tuesday, the 27th of April, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the Bill before the House of Commons for abolishing the present 
system of Welsh judicature, and substituting that of England in its 
place. The high sheriff, H. A. Proctor, esq. in the chair,who, having read 
the requisition, declared it to be competent for any gentleman to address 
the meeting. 

Witiiam Owen, esq. (Glansevern), in moving that the petition he 
held in his hand should be adopted by the meeting, hoped it would not 
be considered presumption, in a man of his years, bred to the study of 
the law, and having for forty years practised in the court of great 
sessions, to attempt making the great question now under discussion to 
be rightly and fully understood. On the importance of that question, 
he need not dilate, or his own impartiality in considering it, and, he 
hoped, in laying it before the meeting, he need say no more than that he 
had no interest in the result save the interest of his country, and his own 
bonour; and, although it might be said that a gentleman of his time of 
life could not be very anxious to undergo the fatigues of a public dis- 
cussion, still he thought, when the interest of his country called, he was 
bound to obey, and he would therefore not hesitate to offer bis services 
to his countrymen. He would first read bis petition, and would then 
state the reasons why he should move its adoption by the meeting. The 
learned gentleman then read the petition, and entered with great minute- 
ness and ability into a history of the various efforts made by members of 
the British legislature at diflerent periods, to effect alterations in the mode 
of administering justice in Wales. We may remark, that no one could 
be better qualified tor giving to the public information on these points 
than Mr. Owen, for he has been repeatedly called upon to give bis 
evidence before the commissioners instituted to inquire into this 
momentous subject. He then proceeded to point out at great length 
what he considered to be the defects of the present system, and we 
regret we are incapacitated from following up in detail this part of bis 
very able address, Mr. Owen proceeded—* I now come to the con- 
sideration of the juries ; and, although with a jury from the county of 
Montgomery, every person might be safe, yet, to be above suspicion, 
they ought occasionally to be chosen from other parts. All of us have our 
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partialities ; we live in a narrow compass, and closely together, We 

must consider itextremely harsh to decide against our veighbour, and 

in favor of a stranger; and I put it to every man, whether it would not 

be preferable in all cases to have juries above suspicion? Under the 
present system, I nced say no more than that it cannot be done. All 
these ingredicnts fur a proper tribunal are therefore wanting in our 
courts. Our judges though great men, have been among them, are 
composed of men who yesterday may be counsel in a case, on which 
tomorrow they are erected into judges. Our Bar is deficient, and 
exposes suitors to great expesne, or a deprivation of justice ; and our 
juries are not above suspicion, The introduction of the English system 
would at once remedy ali these gricvances. It would give us judges, 
unbiassed, unfettered by local or other prejudices, above suspicion, in- 
dependent, and whose decisions were liable to review. It would give 
usa bar abounding in talent; and it would give us the discretionary 
power of selecting our juries from amongst unbiassed men. No amend- 
ment of our present system could alter any one of these grievances ; 
the introduction of the English courts alone will be a remedy. Much 
had been said relative to the process of concessit solvere. It was true that 
by that process expenses were saved in the outset of the case: yet great 
inconveniences had arisen in the old practice on this head; the court 
considered every person to be present in it when sitting ; and a plaintiff 
could sue out judgment for a debt before a debtor knew that any pro- 
ceeding had been commenced against him: to remedy this the New 
Rule was adopted, by which notice was to be given to the debtor of the 
action being commenced, and indeed no respectable practitioner would 
act without giving notice: and hence the unjust debtor against whom 
the plaintiff procceded for a debt of £5, could put that plaintiff to con- 
siderable expense without a remedy; for, after the plaintiff had gone to 
a certain expense, the debtor, as soon as commission was opened, would 
pay into court the £5, and leave the plaintiff without any power of 
obtaining his costs. Still, however, the process of concessit solvere, if 
properly modified, might be retained in Wales with great advantage, 
aud extended also to England with the best results, Mr. Owen then 
proceeded to balance the opinions of practical men on both sides of the 
question. He described a number of those who were for retaining the 
present system as interested men; while, on the other hand, the 
abolitionists were men who had been compelled to change their opinions 
from the force of evidence and conviction ; although in some cases against 
their interests and pre-conceived opinions. Some gentlemen who had 
undertaken to enlighten the Principality by the publication of a periodical 
work, had stated that all the arguments used against the present system 
of Welsh judicature were the vituperation of lord Cawdor; this was 
unjust.* Lord Cawdor’s work on Welsh judicaiure was a most able 








* We are indebted to Mr. Owen for his allusion to our humble labours, 
and beg to observe, that if we bave enlightened the Principality, it has 
been by borrowed light; we have attempted to elicit the real merits of 
this question by allowing advocates on either side the free expression of 
their sentiments in our pages. Had Mr. Owen indulged us with his, 
we should have had great pleasure in giving them currency. Wemust 
beg to observe, that, notwithstanding the numerous defects which Mr. 
Owen has certainly pointed out in the practice of the Welsh courts, he 
hus not shown that any one of these defects may not be remedied without 
depriving us of our local courts ; consequently he has not in any way dis- 
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production. It Was true he might have acted more judiciously in follow- 
ing the example of Sir W. W. Wynn, and the other gentlemen who 
composed the former committee of inquiry, by appending the evidence, 
and giving the deductions therefrom not as arguments of his own, but 
as inferences which must necessarily arise from such evidence. In this 
particular I deem his lordship not to have adopted the most convincing 
course; but it is impossible for any man to read his work without being 
satisfied that every proposition that is made is a necessary deduction 
from premises founded on evidence, and not, as these gentlemen repre- 
sented, a mass of vituperation. I cannot account, sir, for the fact, that 
any man of spirit and integrity could incite his countrymen to be quiet 
under the annihilation of their dearest rights. I am induced to make 
this remark from secing, that the chief argument of those who resist any 
alteration in the prescat system is, that it is a birthright descending fiom 
our ancestors through a long course of ages, and as such it ought to be 
cherished and retained. Sir, the present system of Welsh judicature is 
no such thing. It is a modern innovation. We, who desire its improve- 
ment, desire only to restore it to what it was before we were robbed of 
its brightest parts. (Great applause.) The statute of 13 Geo. III., as 
I contend, robbed Wales of the three best portions of its judicatare : it 
robbed her of all the courts of justice at Westminster, and left her only 
the inferior local court of Great Sessions. We wish to have an equal 
right to obtain justice in Westminster Hall as our fellow-subjects in 
Lingland, and we wish also to retain our local courts, wherein our trifling 
disputes may be arranged cheaply and expeditiously at our own doors. 
For this end, the power formerly possessed by the judges, of causing 
trivial actions to be tried before the magistrates, ought to be retained : 
delay would thereby be avoided, and expense saved. But in talking 
of saving individual expense in the pursuit of justice, | would have you 
recollect, that there are other parties besides the suitors, to whom the saving 
of expense isan object. Is itno hardship, no expense, to the industrious 
farmers and shopkeepers of our county, that they may be summoned to 
Pool, to act as jurymen at the great session, and may there be detained 
five days, because two litigious persons have disagreed about a sum of 
45. In Wales, the whole of this expense falls upon the jurymen who 
are compelled toattend, Sir, LP have now gone through all the arguments 
by which I propose to support the petition I have put into your hands. 
My only object, an object which I have pursued without interest or bias 
of any kind, is the welfare of my country. That welfare, I believe, will 


proved the remarks of our last correspondent, that to confound the 
defect in practice with the jurisdiction itself, is mere declamation. 

We are compelled to differ from Mr, Owen, upon his remark that 
Lord Cawdor's rank and talents ought to have sheltered him from the 
observations of our correspondent. We think that where rank and 
talents are on the side of what is considered a fallacy, they become 
additional motives for entering into the controversy; if report speaks 
truly, the noble lord in question would be the first to assent to this. 

In our opinion, generally, of Mr. Owen's observations, we believe we 
express the sentiments of all men by saying, that the pains he has 
bestowed apon the question entitle him to the thanks of his country ; and 
in differing trom him upon some points, we only take the position of 
persons conscientiously discharging, in the best manner they are able, 
a great and paramount public duty.—Eprrors. j 
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be increased by the assimilation of our courts and laws to those of 
England. 

Wa. Pueu, esq. of Brynllowarch, moved an addition to Mr. Owen's 
petition. Among other things he heard that it was intended in the new 
bill to dismember the county of Montgomery, sending five of the hundreds 
to Shrewsbury and the rest to Dolgelly. Upon that monstrous proposi- 
tion he was determined to take the sense of the county, being, in his 
opinion, the most monstrous and unjust proposition that ever was laid 
before a body of men. Of the judges (said Mr. Pugh) I will say nothing, 
because men in authority ought to be respected ; only I may generally 
remark, that practising barristers in one county ought not to be judges in 
another. (Cheers.) ‘The nearer Wales and England approximate, the 
better will it be for both countries. In saying this, however, J by no means 
desire that the good parts which belong to the present system of Welsh judi- 
cature should be lost. The chief of these I conceive to be, the facility 
afforded us of recovering small debts. That facility I wish to see retained ; 
and also the boon awarded by the statute of Henry VIIL, whereby 
magistrates were empowered to decide such trivial causes as might 
remain undecided when the judges left, and I see no reason why these 
privileges (for such they undoubtedly are) might not be extended to 
England. (Cheers.) 

The High Sheriff was about to put the question to a show of hands, 
when an amendment was proposed by Col, Davies, which was negatived; 
and Mr. Owen’s motion carried by a considerable majority. 


We had prepared reports of county meetings in Anglesey and Car- 
narvon, but we regret exceedingly that a pressure of matter compels us 
to exclude them. 

MEETINGS IN LONDON, 


Ata meeting of the natives of the Principality, held at the Crown 
Tavern, Bow lane, on May 13, the following resolutions were unanimously 
passed. 

1. Resolved,—That this meeting, composed of Ancient Britons resident 
in the metropolis, views with satisfaction the uniformly loyal conduct 
of their fellow-countrymen throughout the Principality, and regards the 
union of their nation with the English, abstracted from its concomitant 
circumstances, as the most auspicious event recorded in their history. 

2. That they consider the Welsh as the only language spoken by the 
aggregate of the inhabitants of the Principality, and from their attach- 
ment to it, they regard its extinction as neither desirable nor practicable 
in the present state of society. 

3. That, being sensible of the defects in the administration of justice 
in the Principality, and fully appreciating the motives of the legislature 
in the modifications proposed to be made therein, they at the same time 
are strongly of opinion, that such remedy would be felt more oppressively 
by their countrymen than the disease. 

4. That, fully participating in the feelings of their countrymen for 
retaining the ancient British language, and being convinced that the 
bill now in parliament relative to Welsh judicature, if passed into a 
law, would accelerate its extinction, they by disclaiming any factious 
opposition to the measures of government, recommend that a respectful 
appeal be made to the legislature to suspend the said bill, and to suggest 
that the acknowledged evils in the present mode of administering the 
laws in Wales might be corrected without removing the local courts. 

5. That, as the Welsh language is best understood by the people in 
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general, they have for years deplored that their countrymen are deprived 
of much of the benefit resulting from atrial by jury, inasmuch as in many 
cases the witnesses are totally unintelligible to the judge and counsel, 
and the judge and counsel equally unintelligible to them and the jury, 
excepting through the imperfect medium of an imperfect interpreter. 

6. ‘That the removal of the courts of law into England would greatly 
aggravate this unconstitutional evil; asin such a case many would be 
the instances wherein the parties and their witnesses would not only be 
unintelligible tothe judge and counsel, but to the jury themselves; and 
that it would be monstrous to suppose, under these circumstances, that 
such a trial would afford the subject that protection and justice which 
are intended by the laws of England, and they would thus be deprived 
of the dearest rights of Britons. 

7. That, therefore, this meeting imperiously feels the necessity of 
convening a public meeting, to petition the legislature against the pro- 
posed removal of their courts of law ; and that a deputation from this 
meeting do respectfully solicit the attendance of some nobleman or 
gentleman connected with the Principality to preside on the occasion. 

A public meeting was accordingly held, and a petition, most uumer- 
ously and respectably signed (the petition is an echo of the resolutions), 
lias been|presented to parliament, in the Lords by the right honourable 
lord Dynevor, and in the Commons by John Jones, esq., M.p. for 


Caermarthen., 





Lampeter College. 


Francis Burton, esq. late one of the justices of great sessions for 
Chester, Denbigh, Flint, and Montgomery, has given one hundred 
pounds to St. David's College, at Lampeter, to be invested in the public 
funds, as the commencement of a foundation for annual prizes for com- 
petition among the students of the college. 

A friend of John Scandrett Uarford, esq. has likewise presented to 
the college the four usual annual prizes for the present year, to which 
Mr. Harford has added one himself. These prizes will be awarded 
among the students, as follows: 

1. ‘Yo the author of the best Latin Essay on ‘ Qua forma moditisas 
ctvium commodo maximi conveniat.” 

2. To the author of the best English Essay on “ The use and abuse 
of learning in the study of theology.” 

3. ‘To the author of the best Welsh Essay on Gair Duw goreu dysg. 
(The Word of God the best learning.) 

4. To the student who possesses the best general examination in the 
classies, 

5 To the student who possesses the best Hebrew examination in the 
Pentateuch, and Lee’s Hebrew Grammar. 


Caermarthen Cymreigyddion. 


The members of this osciety held their eighth anniversary mecting 
at the Guildhall, Caermarthen, on the 4th of May. The chairman, 
David Jones, esq. mayor of the town, commenced the proceedings with 
a neat introductory address, detailing in English and Welsh the objects 
of the meeting, which he advocated with considerable force. The vene- 
rable and patriotic president of the society, the Rev. Archdeacon 
Beynon, then stated that he had, on account of his advanced age, relin- 
quished all intention of again actively mixing in the affairs of the society, 
but having a message to deliver from a suciety of gentlemen in North 
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Wales, associated for the promotion of an object truly British, he was 
induced to appear Once more at a public meeting of the members. The 
society to which he alluded, he said, was formed at the late Denbigh 
Eisteddvod, and the gentlemen which constituted it, were associated for 
the purpose of publishing several Welsh manuscripts, connected with 
differcnt parts of Welsh literature. As the attainment of their object 
will be attended with considerable expence, they invite co-operation 
in prosecution of their undertaking; and in order to inform the meeting 
of the views of the society, he read a letter addressed by the Rev. A. 
B. Clough, of Oxford, detailing its objects. ‘The archdeacon then 
stated that he was desirous there should exist a transcript of the pecu- 
liarities and superstitions of the Welsh, similar to the work lately pub- 
lished on the characteristics of Irish society, denominated T'raits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry ; he would give a premium of twenty sove- 
reigns, and a medal of the value of three guineas to any person who 
shall write a book of five hundred pages on the subject, and if the 
writer should come from any distance, he would, in addition, pay 
his travelling expenses. He said that the national characteristics and 
popular peculiaiities of the Welsh were numerous and prominent, 
which, however, were every day becoming more faint, and, unless some 
effort would be soon made, would disappear altogether from the face of 
society. 

After the Rey, Thomas Price, of Crickhowel, had addressed the meet- 
ing, the more immediate business of the day commenced, and the 
awarding of the premiums took place. For the premium for the best 
Welsh oration on Buddioldeb y Cymdeithasau Cymroaidd, (the Benefit 
of the Welsh Literary Societies,) there were two candidates, Mr. W, 
E. Jones, (Cawrdaf,) and Mr. John Williams, who delivered their ora- 
tions. Mr, Jones was declared to be the best, and was invested with 
the prize medal. The author of the best Welsh Essay on Rhagluniacth, 
(Providence), was then called on, but not appearing, the seal was 
opened, and he was discovered to be Mr. Hugh Hughes, 10, Fisher 
street, Red Lion square, portrait painter to the London Cambrian 
Jnstitution. The secretary, in his absence, was invested with the medal. 
Florio, the assumed name of the anthor of the best Welsh Ode on 
Goleuni, (Light,) was then called; Mr. John Thomas, printer, Seren 
Gomer office, presented himself, and was invested with the medal. 

The minstrels from Brecon played some Welsh airs in duett, on the 
triple harp. A medal was awarded to Mr. Jobn Jones for his perform- 
ances on that instrument. . Master Henry Richards, junior, and his 
sister, performed a ductt on the piano with effect. Master Richards 
was rewarded with amedal, The proceedings excited much interest. 
A large party dined afterwards at the Old Bush Inn. 


_—_—_-— 


Royal Cambrian Institution. 


A general meeting of this society was held at the Freemasons’ Hall, 
on the 22d of May, for the purpose of awarding its annual medals aud 
premiums, Captain Scott in the chair. 

The Royal Medal was awarded to a bard who signed his name Galaris 
(the mourner), for an elegy in the Welsh language pn the death of the 
late Thomas Jones, esq. bard and treasurer to the institution. The 
adjudication of the prize essays, also of the best historical account of 
the ancient fortifications in Denbigh and Montgomeryshires, was post- 
poned, The society's large silver medal, and a premium of five guineas, 
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will be awarded to the author of the best account, or brief biographical 
sketch, of the most eminent individuals which the Principality of Wales 
has produced since the reformation ; the candidates to send in their 
productions by the Ist of March, 1831. 

A select number of the members dined together in honour of the birth- 
day of the son of their president, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, bart. 

The healths of various noble and patriotic individuals connected with 
Wales were drank. 

Pritchard, harper to the society, attended, and performed a variety of 
national airs on the triple-stringed harp: he introduced in the course of 
the evening a new Welsh melody, composed by himself, called “ Castell 
Pcnrhyn,” in honour, we presume, of that magnificent pile of building 
now erecting, for the residence of G. H. Dawkins Pennant, esq. ; he also 
accompanied the penillion singing in the ancient mode of reciting, to 
the great delight of the company. In this national and peculiar style of 
singing to the harp, we particularly noticed the skill of Messrs. Parry, 
Meredith Jones, J. Williams, and W. Hughes. Mr. Parry, jun. whose 
debut at Mr. Cramer’s concert was eminently successful, sang several 
ballads, accompanying himself on the pedal harp, in avery superior style. 

Some of the resolutions that have been lately past by this society are 
in every respect so important, that we think it advisable to bestow on 
them a notice separated from our account of its general proceedings. 
We felt it our duty, in our last year’s report of the proceedings of this 
institution, to employ some expressions that appeared to border on 
censure ; yet we are sure that the following resolutions will not be read 
with greater gratification in any part of the Principality than they were 
by us, and there is no part of our present number that we give with 
more pleasure to the public. 

“In November 1829, a motion was made by D. Lewis, esq. and carried 
unanimously, that a new edition of the Myvyrian Archaiology, with an 
English translation, and a selection from bards, never printed, be pub- 
lished at the charge of the society. Thatthe proposed publication appear 
from time to time, ina series of volumes ; and that each volume embrace 
the works of at least one bard complete, with such illustrations in English 
as the subject will admit of. That Dr. William Owen Pughe, the Rev. T. 
Price, and the Rev. W. Davies, be requested to cooperate in superin- 
tending the projected publication.” 

The two former gentlemen have kindly promised to assist in the under- 
taking, but it unfortunately happens that the Rev. W. Davies is deterred 
by other avocations from doing so. It is gratifying to remark at the same 
time that this plan was organized, two associations, one at Denbigh and 
the other at Oxford, adopted, without any mutual communication, 
resolutions precisely similar in effect to those of the metropolitan insti- 


tution, which we have just detailed. 
March 1830. 


D. Lewis, esq. in the Chair. 

“After the election of William Hughes, esq. to the office of honorary 
secretary, it was resolved—That an encouragement similar to that 
afforded to the publication of the ancient bards be extended by the 
society to the ancient romances, or Mabinogion, to be edited by Dr. W. 
O. Pughe.” 

May 22, 1830. 
Captain Scott in the chair. 

“After other resolutions of minor importance, it was moved and unani- 

mously acceded to,—That endeavours should be made to form a museum 
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of the natural productions of the Principality, and that the superintend- 
ence of it be confided to R. Evans, esq. one of the librarians of the insti- 
tution.” 

Such a collection, together with the valuable and gradually increasing 
library in the possession of the Cymmrodorion, must necessarily render 
their meetings more attractive to the scholar and the man of science. 
As long as the institution continues to be conducted in this spirit, it will 
always possess our warmest good wishes. We feel assured that there is 
no expedient more likely to improve a national character, than making 
its national institutions as intellectual as possible. 


A. J. JOHNEs, esq. in the chair. June 5, 1890. 

This being the last general meeting before the holidays, an interesting 
discussion took place, on the course which it might be expedient to 
adopt in future for the promotion of Celtic learning. Upon the motion 
of Mr. Parry, it. was determined that the secretary transmit to Dr, 
William Owen Pughe the carnest request of this society, that the manu- 
script of the first volume of the Mabinogion may be forwarded for pub- 
lication as soon as possible, accompanied by an expression of their 
anxiety that its learned editor may speedily be restored to health, 
Dr. Meyrick then addressed the meeting, and pointed out the best mode 
of elucidating Cambrian antiquities. ‘The Doctor’s observations met 
with universal approbation. He suggested that more valuable disser- 
tations might be called forth by the institution than heretofore ; he 
recommended prize disquisitions, directed to some insulated and obscure 
point of Welsh history, instead of involving those subjects only which 
have been repeatedly discussed, and, in fact, exhausted : he enumerated 
several subjects. He highly approved of the proposition of publishing 
the Mabinogion, and intimated that this work had excited a general 
interest amongst English literati, and expressed a great anxiety that it 
might soon appear. 


The following books have lately been added to the library: Descrip- 
tion of Two Ancient British Shields, preserved in the Armoury at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, by Dr. Meyrick ;—Volume Three of 
the Welsh Melodies, with words by Mrs. C. B. Wilson; by J. Parry, 
esq. ;—Churchyard’s Worthies of Wales, by W. Hughes, esq. the secre- 
tary.—Ordered to be purchased by the Librarian, Thierry’s History of 
the Norman Conquest. 


May the Cymmrodorion at the same time ever continue to keep 
aloof from the utilitarian school in Wales, who confound national dis- 
tinctions and national emulation with national hostility. Let them con- 
tinue to cultivate the poctry, and music, and the intellect, of Wales, in 
every way, and they may depend upon it that by so doing they will gain 
in the esteem of Englishmen, they will lose only in that of certain cynics 
of their own country. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
BIRTHS. 


At Severn-side, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, Mrs. Valentine Tillsley, 
ofa daughter. 
At Hanmer, Flintshire, the lady of the Rev. John Hanmer, of a son. 
The lady of the Rev. H. Price, of Bangor, of a son, 
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The Hon. Mrs. Heaton, of Plas Heaton, of a daughter. 

At Trevorgan, Cardiganshire, the lady of T. L. Lloyd, esq. of 
Nantwillt, of a daughter. 

At Plas Bold, near Carnarvon, the lady of Captain Jones Parry, 
n.N. of a Son, 

At Panyswarn, Pembrokeshire, Mrs. Mortimer, wife of J. M. Mor- 
timer, exq. of a son, 

The lady of Thomas Hughes, esq. of Castell du, Cardiganshire, of a son. 

In Grosvenor place, London, the Lady Georgiana Cholmondeley, of a 
son and heir. 

At Newcastle Emlyn, the lady of J. M. Evans, esq. of a daughter. 

At her father’s residence, the lady of T. A. Prickard, esq. of Llanelwydd, 
hall, Radnorshire, of a daughter, 

At Mellington hall, Montgomeryshire, the lady of Thomas Brown, 
esq. of a son and heir, 

At Cheltenham, the lady of the Rev. W. Spencer Phillips, B.p. of a 
daughter, 

MARRIAGES. 


At Llandingat, Mr. Watkin Walters, of Llanfairclydogau, in the 
county of Cardigan, to Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. Thomas Evans, of 
Liandovery. 

The Rev. D. N. Thomas, of Abergwilly, to Anne, third daughter of 
William Nicholls, Esq. of Pant-y gleien, Carmarthenshire. 

At Liangynllo, Cardiganshire, Mr. T. Thomas, of Penyvoel, in the 
parish of Penybryn, to Miss Elizabeth Jones, of Cwiasbweh, in the parish 
of Lilangynlio. 

At Llaubadarnfawr, Cardiganshire, Edward, only son of Edward 
Locke, esq. of h’s majesty’s customs in the port of Aberystwith, to 
Mary Ann, widow of the late J. Newton, esq. of Merten Murgorg, 
Demerara, and youngest daughter and co heiress of the late John 
Simpson, esq. Belmont, Shrewsbury. 

At Bristol, Rees Jenkins, esq. solicitor, Bridgend, in the county of 
Glamorgan, to Isabella, only daughter of John Davies, esq. of Newcastle 
cottage. 

At Holyhead, O. W. Williams, esq. surgeon, to Caroline, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Spencer, of Holyhead. 

At Shrewsbury, 8. Ff. Waddington, esq. of Birmingham, to Margaret, 
youngest daughter of the late Rice Jones, esq. of New hall, Rhuabon. 

At Cadoaton, Glamorganshire, H. George Jones, esq. barrister at law, 
second son of Calvert Richard Jones, esq. of Heathfield lodge, in that 
county, to Maria Alicia, second daughter of Sir G. William Leeds, bart. 
of Glyn Clydach, in the same county, 

The Rev. Shadrach Davies, to Mrs. Prudence Moses, of Swansea, 
This is the bride’s fifth appearance at the hymeneal altar, (thrice within 
the last four years.) 

At Paris, Captain Charles Warren, 55th regiment, second son of the 
Dean of Bangor, to Mary Anne, cldest danghter of William Hughes, esq. 
of Dublin. 

At Bitterley, near Ludlow, Robert Bell Price, esq. High Sheriff of the 
county of Radnor, to Sarah, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Walcot, 
of Bitterley Court. 

At Holyhead, Mr. C. Morison, of Liverpool, to Miss M. A. Jollycomb, 
only sarviving daughter of the late Nicholas Juollycomb, esq. of Heath 
collage, Holyweil, 
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At Abergele, Mr. Hughes, surgeon, to Mrs. Salusbury, relict of 
Mr. Salusbury, of the Bee, Abergele. 

Mr. W. Prosser, of Portland house, Breconshire, to Frances, daughter 
of the late G, Oames, esq. of Clirow, Radnorshire, and granddaughter 
of the late Rev. J Hughes, of Glyn hall, Denbighshire. 

Mr. Hygh Williams, of Llanerchymedd, to Miss Mary Jones, of the 
same place. 

Mr. Robert Dew, to Ann, third daughter of Mr. Owen Owens, of 
Lianerchymedd, 

Samuel Beavan, esq. of Glascomb court, Radnorshire, to Eliza Ann 
Gomery, niece of Mrs. Jarvis, of Moorfield place, Hereford, 

At Cliro, Radnorshire, William Pugh, esq. solicitor, Hay, to Miss 
Ann Maddy, of Cliro. 

Ei. M. Whyte, esq. of Hotham, Yorkshire, to Alice Maria, second 
daughter of Sir J. Qwen, bart. of Orielton, Pembrokeshire, and M.P, for 
that county. 

At Liverpool, Mr. Thomas Bradford, of Chester, to Jane, daughter 
of Mr. C. Cartwright, of Lianasa, near Holywell. 

John Griflith, esq. of Hafod onen, to Miss Jones, of Amlweh. 

At Llandysilio, Anglesey, Mr. Thomas Ow en, of Bangor, to Miss Anne 
Rowlands, late of Llanerchymedd. 

At Holywell, the Rev. William Jones, formerly of Glasgow College, 
now Baptist Minister at Holywell, to Mary, only daughter of Mr, Hugh 
Owen, of that town. 

At Knighton, Mr. E. T. Meredith, of Knighton, Radnorshire, surgeon, 
to Helen, youngest daughter of W. Meredith, esq. of the same place. 

Lieutenant Beebee, of the Gth regiment of foot, youngest son of the 
Rev. James Beebee, rector of Presteign, to Ann, eldest daughter of 
Kdward Walker, esq of Kington. 

At Towyn Merioneth, Mr. John Morris, of Plas Jolly, Towyn, aged 72, 
fo Mrs, Catharine Samuel, of Newtown, Montgomeryshire, aged 68, 
The same day both walked to Newtown, and arrived there several hours 
before night : the distance from Towyn to Newtown is forty miles. 

At Snead, Mr. W. Hamar, of the Farm, Montgomeryshire, to Mrs, 
Sayce, of Brockton, Salop. 


DEATHS. 
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Whitehall; Saturday, June 26, 1830. 
A Bulletin, of which the following is a copy, has been this 
morning received by Secretary Sir Robert Peel, one of His Ma- 
jesty’s principal Secretaries of State: 
Windsor Custle ; June 26, 1830. 
It has pleased Almighty God to take from this world the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty. His Majesty expired at a quarter-past 
three o’clock this morning, without pain. 
Signed, 
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Aged 85, after an illness of nine days, the Rev. John Williams, vicar 
of Laugharne, and rector of Llansadurnen, Carmarthenshire, for the 
last thirty years; he was previously rector of Llandeveylog, in Brecon- 
shire, for twenty-five years. His benevolence was unbounded, his 
piety exemplary, his manners engaging, and his industry and attention 
to professional duty such, during the first filty ycars, that he was but 
three Sundays without performing divine service. ) 

The Rev. John Roberts, vicar of 'Vremeirchion, in the county of 
Flint, aged 53. Mr. Roberts was editor of an edition of the Homilics 
of the church, in Welsh, and was author of the best English Essay at 
Carmarthen Eisteddfod, on the reasons for rejecting the Welsh Ortho- 
graphy that is proposed to be introduced with a view of superseding the 
system that has been established since the publication of Dr. Davies's 
Grammar, and Bishop Parry’s edition of the Welsh Bible, and that of 
1620, 

At Orulton, Pembrokeshire, much lamented by a large circle of 
friends, Lady Owen, wife of Sir John Owen, bart. M. Pp. and lord lieu- 
tenant for the county of Pembroke. Her ladyship will be long regretted 
by the poor of the neighbourhood, to whom she was a great benefactress. 

At Brighton, 31, the Hon, Edward Henry Edwardes, eldest son of 
the Right Hon. Lord Kensington. 

Sir William Mansell, bart. 63, late of Iscoed, in the county of Carmar- 
then. 

At Llangendiern, Carmarthenshire, 72, Mr. John Owen, late shop- 
keeper, at Machynlleth, and one of the proprietors of the Dyfngwn 
and Eogirgaled mine-works, Montgomeryshire, for a great number of 
years; but better known among his countrymen as the author of 
“*Troedigaeth Atheos.” He has left a large circle of relatives and 
friends to deplore his loss. 

At his seat, Pennoyra, near Brecon, 68, the Rev. Thomas Watkins, 
M.A. F.R.8. rector of Liandefaelog, and vicar of Liandefalle; a very 
active and intelligent magistrate, and one of the deputy lieutenants of 
the county of Brecon. In the earlier portion of his life he visited the 
continent, and after his return published an account of his travels in 
Greece. 

In London, 60, after a long illness, William Vaughan, esq. of Lane- 
lay, in the county of Glamorgan, barrister at law, and marshall and 
registrar of the great sessions for the counties of Glamorgan, Brecon, 
and Radnor. He was a gentleman of the most benevolent disposition, 
a warm and steady friend, anxious for the improvement of the agri- 
eultare of the district in which he resided, and a zealous promoter of 
Welsh literature. 

At Marlow, Vice Admiral Sir James Nicholl Morris, k.c.B. 

At Gredington, the seat of Lord Kenyon, Miss Peregriva, youngest 
daughter of his lordship, aged 21. 

The Rev. Evan Pughe, of Llancynfelin and Eglwysfach, in the 
county of Cardigan, and diocese of St. David's. 

Mrs. Morris, of Penygelley, Kerry, Montgomeryshire. 

Mr. Henry Williams, the Isaac Walton of Newtown, Montgomery- 
shire. 

At Llanwrst, Mr. John Thomas, of Jesus College, Oxford. 

At Pentraeth, bordering on her 100th year, Mrs. Mary Jones. 

Mr. Owen Williams, of Pen-y-chwintan, Bangor, 82. 

63, Anne, relict of the late Mr. John Peters, of Tan-y-clawdd, near 
the Anglesey Column. 
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The infant son of Mr. John Jones, late of Siglen-bach, Llanfair- 
pwilgwyngyll, Anglesey. 

75, greatly respected and regretted, Mr. J. Jones, of Bryn Coch, 
near Flint. 

At Gwern y-toe, Worthenbury, Mr. Thomas Williams, 75. 

At Montgomery, 89, Mrs. George, widow of the late Mr. John 
George, of that town. 

Mr. John Jones, 75, of Bryn Coch, near Flint. 

At Aberystwith, James H. Wemyss, second son of Lieut. Col. 
Wemyss, late of the 50th regiment. 

At Tyn’ycoed, 78, the Rev. William Williams, rector of Llanacl- 
haiarn, Carnarvonshire. 

At Dublin, 34, Frances Althea, wife of the Rev. J. W. Trevor, vicar 
of Carnarvon. 

Lucy, the relict of Hugh Smythe, esq. the third son of the late Sir 
Edward Sinythe, bart. of Acton Burnell, Salop. ‘This lady was second 
danghter and co-heiress of the late Edward Sulyarde, esq. of Haughley 
park, Suffolk, and sister to the Right Hon. Lady Stafford. 

Letitia, wife of John Donne, esq. Powis place, Great Ormond street, 
London, and only child of John Edwards, esq. banker, Shrewsbury. 

77, John Griflith, esq. of Llanfair, Carnarvonshire, 

26, Miss Mary Morris, of Beaumaris. 

44, Mr. Griffith Jones, Carnarvon. 

At Beaumaris, Mr. William Jones, of the Customs of that port ; 
having served fifty-two years in that department. 

At ‘T'yddyn Blowman, Llangian, Carnarvonshire, Mr. Thomas Parry, 
formerly in the French army, and for the last thirty years Tabyrddwr 
in the Carnarvon rifle corps. 

77, Grace, wife of Mr. Henry Rowlands, of Moel-y-don, Anglesey. 

At New Orleans, Captain Rowlands, son of the last-mentioned 
wrson, 

At Maentwrog, Merioncthshire, 17, Catherine, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Owen Jones, of that place. 

At Ellesmere, 48, Mr. E. Hughes, eldest son of the late Edward 
Hughes, esq. of Shrewsbury, banker, 

At Glanmachles, near LJanegryn, Merioncthshire, 89, the Rev. 
William Jones. 

The Rev. J. Griffith, vicar of St. Ishmael’s. 

At Crickhowel, 86, Mrs. Price, wife of Mr. Price, late of that town. 

80, Mrs. Williams, relict of the late Rev. W. Williams, vicar of 
Crickhowel, and the only surviving sister of the above-named Mrs. 
Price. . 

59, Thomas Edgworth, esq. of Wrexham Fechan, near Wrexham, 

At Rhyl, 67, John Hughes, esq. of Denbigh. _ 

At Haverfordwest, after two days’ illness, Miss Ann Grif) ths, of 
Solva. This was the young woman who brought the action agairist the 
Rev. Thomas Williams, for breach of promise of marriage, which excited 
so much interest at the last great sessions for the county of Pembroke. 

At Pentrevoylas, 73, Mr. H. Lloyd, of vocal celebrity, an excellent 
singer of church music. 

At Lianasa, 83, Mr. Edward Saunders, of Pieton. 

At Wrexham, deeply lamented, T. Edwards, esq. 63. 

55, Mr. Roger Garner, of Riley wood, Denbighshire. . 

At Montgomery, 76, Mr. Edward Davies, late of Rhydwimon. 

At Rhayader, Radnorshire, Anne Stephens, relict of the late Richard 
Stephens, of Garth, esq. in the said county. 
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At Shrewsbury, 32, Hannah, youngest daughter of the late Mr. W. 
Evans, of Towyn, Merionethshire. 

Caroline, eldest daughter of the late John Roberts, esq. of Lianerch- 
ymedd., ; 

Athis house on Mount Pleasant, near Swansea, W. Grove, esq. senior 
alderman of that borough. 

At Sodston house, Pembrokeshire, 21, J. E. Phelps, esq. of Studda, 
near Milford. 

At Tetford, Lincolnshire, 78, Elizabeth Probart, relict of William 
Probart, esq. of Bedwell, in the county of Denbigh. - 

At Plasnewydd, Mr. Owen Foulkes, 60, an eminent agriculturist. 

At Morben, near Machynlleth, Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late Edward Williams, esq. and of the Right Hon. Jane, viscountess 
Bulkeley, his wife, of Peniarth, in the county of Merioncth. 

At Mostyn, at the advanced age of 102, Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes. 

At Min-y-don, Carnarvonshire, Miss Medwin, 71. 

26, Catherine, wife of Mr. Humphrey Jones, of Ty-gwyn Llanfwrog. 

79, Thomas Peregrine, esq. fifty years tide surveyor of Customs at 
Milford, and a notary public. 

Jobn Parry, esq. of Ty-newydd, near Denbigh. 

Suddenly, Mr. P. Joseph, at Llangunnier, near Crickhowel. 

Mrs. Williams, relict of Humphrey Williams, esq. of Dolgelley. 

68, Mrs, Margaret Davies, of Crigywheel, 





Prices of Shares of Canals in Wales. 

Brecknock and Abergavenny, 110; Glamorganshire, 290; Montgomeryshire 
80; Shrewsbury, 250; Swansea, 272. 

Foreign Funds. 

Closing price 28th June-—Brazilian, 72$; Buenos Ayres, 34; Chilian, 28} ; 
Colombian, 22; ditto, 1824, 234; Danish, 73; Greek, 36; Mexican, 31; 
ditto, 1825, 374; Neapolitan Rentes, 824; Peruvian, 22}; Portuguese, 62 ; 
Prussian, 1818, 102; ditto, 1822, 1033; Russian, 1822, 109} ; Spanish, 1820, —; 
ditto, 1821 and 1822, 18; ditto, 1823, 12; French Rentes, 104; Russian 
Inscrip, Ex. 17}, 82 ; ditto Metallic, Baring’s, 109, . 

English Funds. 

Closing price on the 26th.—4 per cents. 1043; new 4 per cents. shut ; 34 per 

cent, red, 99}; 3 per cent. red. 91} ; and consols, for acc. 92}. 





Suppleme ntary List of Subscribers. 

We respectfully solicit the Names of Subscribers omitted in our List accompa- 
nying Vol. 1., otherwise inaccuracies must occur. A general Subscription List will 
be published in our next Number, forming Vol. 11., and we aie anxious to render 
it as complete as possible. ] 

Davies, Rev. D. P. Belper, Derbyshire. ae Library, The Liverpool. 
Davies, Rev. IT. M. vicar of Ystrad. Lloyd, John, esq. Pen-y-Glanau. 
Dynevor.Ld."ynevor Castie, Liandilo, S Wales | Morris, Rev. J. W. head master of Ystrad- 


Evans, David, esq. solicitor, Liverpool. Meyrick Grammar-school. 
Evans, Rev. Tivaothy, vicar of Lianbadarn, | Owens, Owen, esq. Liverpool. 


Tref Eglwys, | Powell, W. E. esy. M.P. Nanteos, Cardigan- 
Grifith, Edward, esq. Liverpool. 4 shire. 
Hughes. John, esq. solicitor, Aberystwith. Prichard, R. W. esq. Liverpool. 
Hughes, John, esq. 85, Gracechurch s reet. Rees, Henry, esq. Finsbury square London, 
Hlughes, Il. esq. Dean street, Fetter lane. Roberts, R, eq. St. John’s street. 
Jones, John, esq. Liverpoul, Roberts, Mr. Richard, Liverpool. 
Jones, Edward, F. esq. ditto. Wakemin, Mr. William, surgeon, Tregony, 
Jones, John, esq. surgeon, ditto. Monmouthshire. pe 
Jones, Mr. John, dito. Wilhams, D. esq Liedrod. 
jones, E'lis, esq. ditto. Willams, Owen, esq. Liverpool, 


Lows ‘ele cog. Froofranh, near Aberyst. | Wiliams, Kebert, esq, ditto. 
with, 








